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ON “THE OTHER SIDE.” 


Ou heart, my heart, how strange to yearn no 
more, 
With weepings bitter for thy long-lost 
peace, P 
How strange to find thyself‘at Heaven’s door, 
Where all tears cease. 


In the fair country where sin enters not, 
And where abideth everlasting rest, 

Think yoy, my soul, your sins shall be forgot, 
And ye be blest ? 


No more, no more to hunger there for love, 
No more to thirst for blessings long denied, 

“ Thy face is foul with weeping,” but above 
Thou shalt be satisfied ! 


What shall it be to feel all fair within ! 
Pure as the angels in the highest Heaven? 

To feel no more temptation, and no sin 
That needs to be forgiven. 


No more repining — no more vain regret, 
No longing to lie down and fall asleep ; 
Oh! heart — my heart, how strange when ye 
forget 
The way to weep ! 


Oh light divine that shineth from His face, 
In the fair country that doth need no sun! 

Oh ! happy soul be thankful that thy race 
Is well-nigh run ! 


Roll golden sun, roll swiftly toward the west, 
Dawn happy day when many woes shall 
cease, 
Come quickly Lord — Thy people wait the 
rest 
Of Thine abiding peace. 


Victoria Magazine. 


HYMN TO THE SAVIOUR. 


Curist who art above the sky, 
Teach me how to live and die ; — 
God has sent me here to be, 

Born of human kind like Thee: 
Thou hast gone before me here ; 
Make my pathway safe and clear. 


Pure as snow from taint of wrong, 
Thou hast felt temptation strong : 
Thou wilt help me firm to stand 
When the tempter is at hand : 

Thou wilt turn my thoughts to Thee, 
And the thought of sin will flee. 


When I fall, my weakness spare ; 
Saviour, save me from despair ! 
By the mercy-gate Thou art, 
Vision of the Bleeding Heart ! 
If I kneel before the gate, 

Thou wilt never cry, ‘ Too late.” 


ON “THE OTHER SIDE,” ETC. 


If I fall on evil days ; 

If the hope of life delays ; 

If my dear ones leave me lone ; 

Be Thou here when they are gone: 
Thou hast known what sorrow is ; 
Thou wilt turn my tears to bliss. 


So far off, and yet so near, 
Fill me with Thy presence here ! 
By the love that brought Thee down, 
By the ancient cross and crown, 
Aid me here to live and die, 
Christ who art above the sky. 
Good Words. F, T. PALGRAVE, 


ADDRESS TO POSTERITY. 
{Nearly two hundred years ago, in 1688, Francis 
Daniel Pastorius, who may be justly termed “the 
pioneer of German immigration,” inscribed on the rec- 
ords of Germantown, Pa., a Latin ‘* Address to Pos- 
terity,”” recently translated by the poet Whittier, which 
we may safely regard as specially addressed to our- 
selves. ] 
HAIL to Posterity ! 
Hail, future men of Germanopolis ! 
Let the young generations yet to be 
Look kindly upon this. 
Think how your fathers left their native land — 
Dear German land! O, sacred hearts and 
homes ! 
And where the wild beast roams, 
In patience planned 
New forest homes beyond the mighty sea, 

There undisturbed and free 
To live as brothers of one family. 

What pains and cares befell, 

What trials and what fears. 
Remember, and wherein we have done well 
Follow our footsteps, men of coming years ! 

Where we have failed to do 

Aright, or wisely live, 

Be warned by us, the better way pursue, 
And knowing we were human, even as you, 

Pity us and forgive ! 

Farewell, posterity ! 

Farewell, dear Germany ! 

Forevermore, farewell ! 


THE WILD-FLOWER’S SONG. 


As I wandered in the forest, 
The green leaves among, 

I heard a wild-flower 
Singing a song: — 

“T slept in the earth 
In the silent night ; 

I murmured my thoughts, 
And I felt delight. 


“Tn the morning I went, 
As rosy as morn, 
To seek for new joy, 
But I met with scorn.” 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 








THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.* 

WE approach the critical examination 
of the late Mr. Charles Greville’s journal 
with a sense of more than ordinary re- 
sponsibility. It has attracted an unusual 
amount of attention: it has been widely 
circulated, at home and abroad : our esti- 
mate of it differs essentially from that of 
the great majority of our contemporaries 
in the press; and as they have been, 
we think, unduly prodigal of commenda- 
tion, the invidious duty is forced upon us 
of redressing the balance by dwelling 
more on the demerits than the merits of 
the book. It has raised, moreover, a 
question of no slight importance to so- 
ciety: a question which cannot be sum- 
marily set aside by assuming that, pro- 
vided people are interested or amused, 
it matters little or nothing what feelings 
are wounded, what confidence is broken, 
or what reputations are assailed. The 
very first consideration forced upon us 
by the perusal was, whether many of the 
most popular passages ought to have 
been published for the next fifty years ; 
whether many ought not to have been 
wholly obliterated or’ permanently sup- 
pressed. But before laying down and 
applying what we take to be the sound 
and received doctrine on these points, 
we must come to a precise understanding 
as to the position and character of the 
writer, the conditions or circumstances 
under which he wrote, and the moral or 
honourable obligations imposed upon 
him. 

Only two meagre paragraphs are de- 
voted to his biography by Mr. Reeve : 


Of the author of these journals it may 
suffice to say that Charles Cavendish Fulke 
Greville was the eldest of the three sons of 
Charles Greville (who was grandson of the 
fifth Lord Warwick), by Lady Charlotte Cav- 
endish Bentinck, eldest daughter of William 
Henry, third Duke of Portland, K.G., who 
filled many great offices of State. He was 
born on the 2nd of April, 1794. Much of his 


* The Greville Memoirs: a Fournal of the Reigns 
of King George 1V. and King William IV. By the 
late Charles C. F. Greville. Esq., Clerk of the Council 
of those Sovereigns. Edited by Henry Reeve, Regis- 
trar of the Privy Council. In three volumes. Lon- 
don, 1874. Second Edition. 
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childhood was spent at his grandfather’s 
house at Bulstrode. He was educated at 
Eton and at Christchurch, Oxford; but he 
left the university early, having been ap- 
pointed private secretary to Earl Bathurst 
before he was twenty. 

The influence of the Duke of Portland ob- 
tained for him early.in life the sinecure ap- 
pointment of the secretaryship of Jamaica, the 
duties of that office being performed by 
deputy, and likewise the reversion of the 
clerkship of the council. He entered in 182t 
upon the duties of clerk of the Council in 
ordinary, which he discharged for nearly forty 
years. During the last twenty years of his 
life Mr. Greville occupied a suite of rooms in 
the house of Earl Granville in Bruton Street, 
and there, on the 18th of January, 1865, he 
expired. 

He was born in a wing or side-building 
of Burlington House, Piccadilly, which 
had been lent to his father for a resi- 
dence. He was admitted a student of 
Christchurch on the 24th December, 1810, 
on the nomination of Canon Dowdeswell,. 
having entered as a commoner a few 
days before. He retained his student- 
ship till December 24th, 1814, —as 
long as he could retain it without taking 
a B.A. degree; but he resided or kept 
only seven terms, from January 1811 to 
June 1812; when, being then in his nine- 
teenth year, he became private secretary 
to Lord Bathurst. He also obtained a 
clerkship in one of the public offices ; we 
believe, the Board of Trade. He always 
regretted that his father’s circumstances 
did not allow of his remaining longer at 
the university. Once upon a time, point- 
ing out to a lady the rooms he had occu- 
pied in his undergraduate days, he paused 
before a window from which he and two 
others had dropped after the college-gates 
were closed, to reach a spot where a 
chaise and four was waiting for them. 
They dashed off to London to witness 
the execution of Bellingham, the assas- 
sin of Mr. Perceval. Having satisfied 
their curiosity, or love of excitement, 
they dashed back again, and were lucky 
enough to escape discovery. 

His net income from his two offices ex- 
ceeded 4ooo/.; and as, with little or no 
private fortune, he died worth 30,000/. he 
wag probably a gainer on the turf. He 
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took to it very early in life, and was wont 
to relate that, having lost 3000/. which 
he was unable to pay, he applied to his 
uncle, the duke, who readily lent him the 
money. As soon as he was in funds, he 
procured three new Bank of England 
notes of 1,000/. each, and presented 
himself to discharge his debt. “ Oh, no, 
Charles, keep the money by all means. 
It will bring you luck. I never meant it 
as a loan.” Greville made some show 
of relucfance, and unluckily laid the notes 
on the table. He was quite sure, he said, 
that if he had offered a bundle of dirty 
notes, or a cheque, the duke would have 
refused still, but the bright, clean notes 
were too much for his Grace, who placed 
them, neatly folded, in his pocket-book, 
saying, “ Well, Charles, since you insist 
upon it — but whenever you have a bad 
time of it, come to me.” 

Moralizing on Lord Bathurst’s death, 
in 1834, after describing him as a very 
amiable man, with a good understanding, 
Greville sets down: 


I was Lord Bathurst’s private secretary for 
several years, but so far from feeling any 


obligation to him, I always consider his mis- 
taken kindness in giving me that post as the 
source of all my misfortunes and the cause of 


my present condition. He never thought fit 
to employ me, never associated me with the 
interests and the business of his office, and 
consequently abandoned me at the age of 
eighteen to that life of idleness and dissipa- 
tion from which I might have been saved had 
he felt that my future prospects in life, my 
character and talents, depended in great 
measure upon the direction which was at that 
moment given to my mind 


When the celebrated Lord Chesterfield 
was named lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he 
chose for his secretary Mr. Lyddel, “a 
very genteel pretty young fellow, but not 
a man of business ” (this is his lordship’s 
description), and addressed him thus: 
“Sir, you will receive the emoluments of 
your place, but I will do the business 
myself.” It is not recorded that Mr. Lyd- 
del went astray, and attributed his aber- 
rations to Lord Chesterfield. There was 
a time when the heads of nobie or prince- 
1; houses, in which young men of family 
were bred up, were expected to keep an 
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eye to their morals as well as their man* 
ners ; but it was a little too much to ex- 
pect a cabinet-minister to direct the 
studies or pursuits of a private secretary 
fresh from Christchurch, singularly pre- 
cocious for his years, with an approving 
uncle and a (we presume) not disapprov- 
ing father to look after him. By way of 
consolatory assurance to the families of 
other people, Mr. Reeve states that “the 
journals contain absolutely nothing relat- 
ing to his own family.” They contain 
a carefully-composed character of his 
father, who died in 1832: a short graphic 
outline of his paternal grandfather and 
grandmother; and several allusions to 
his mother, who died in July 1863, in her 
eighty-ninth year. Shortly before her 
death, a celebrated spiritualist, never 
dreaming thataman of his age could 
have a mother living, told him, at a sé- 
ance, that her spirit was in attendance, 
and ready to answer any question he 
might wish to ask. He coolly replied 
that this was. needless, as he had been 
conversing with her in the flesh only two 
hours before. She was a woman of con- 
siderable personal attractions, and the 
Duke of Wellington took much pleasure 
in her society. 

It was all very well in moments of de- 
spondency, after a black Monday at Tat- 
tersall’s or when laid up with the gout, 
to lament the want of a mentor or good 
angel in the shape of an old Tory states- 
man ; or to exclaim that, like the bard, 


He was born for much more, and in happier 
times 

His soul would have burned with a holier 
flame. 


~ 


The direction was already given to his 
mind: the taint or tendency was too 
deeply ingrained to be eradicated ; and 
Lord Bathurst may be excused for not 
discerning a capacity for better things in 
aman to whom the management of a 
royal racing-establishment was one of the 
noblest objects of ambition at twenty-six. 


February 237d, 1821. — Yesterday the Duke 
of York proposed to me to take the manage- 
ment of his horses, which I accepted. Noth- 
ing could be more kind than the manner in 
which he proposed it. 
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March 5th. —1 have experienced a great 
proof of the vanity of human wishes. In the 
course of three weeks I have attained the 
three things which I have most desired in the 
world for years past, and upon the whole I do 
not feel that my happiness is at all increased ; 
perhaps if it were not for one cause it might 
be, but until that ceases to exist it is in vain 
that I acquire every other advantage or possess 
the means of amusement. 

March 22nd, —1 was sworn in the day be- 
fore yesterday, and kissed hands at a council 
at Carlton House yesterday morning as clerk 
of the council. 


Two of these three things are obvious ; 
the third is left in doubt. He told a lady 
who saw the journal in MS. that the one 
cause was an unrequited attachment ; 
“but,” he added, “it was best for me as 
it turned out.” He was sadly compro- 
mised in a subsequent love-affair which 
led toa divorce, and left him a store of 
depreSsing memories embittered by re- 
morse. He had ample reason more than 
once to exclaim with Edgar — 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to scourge us. 


During most of the time covered by 
the first and second volumes, he lived 
almost exclusively with the ¢/ite of the 
sporting and fashionable world — with 
the women who ruled Almack’s when 
Almack’s was a power, and the men 
who congregated in the bay-window at 
White’s, when White’s was a sovereign 
authority on manners, equipage and 
dress. His Egeria was Madame de Lie- 
ven, and his oracle Henry (Lord) de Ros. 
As to friendship, he probably agreed with 
Selwyn, “ When I lose a friend, I go to 
White’s and get another.” He imbibed 
the prejudices and spoke the language of 
his clique : as when he “admires ” an op- 
ulent and well-connected family, at whose 
country house he was a frequent visitor, 
for presenting a specimen of “ contented 
mediocrity ;” or when he calls the cor- 
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Life” as a failure, and Luttrell’s “ Letters 
to Julia” as a success, although “ Human 
Life” abounds in genuine poetry, and 
“Letters to Julia,” nicknamed “ Letters 
from a Dandy to a Dolly,” are merely 
clever sketches of society in verse. The 
fastidious aristocrat stands confessed in 
such passages as these : — 

London, February 22nd, 1833.— Dined yes- 
terday with Fortunatus Dwarris, who was 
counsel to the Board of Health; one of those 
dinners that people in that class of society 
put themselves in an agony to give, and gen- 
erally their guests in as great an agony to 
partake of. 

January 2nd, 1831.—Came up to town 
yesterday to dine with the Villiers at a dinner 
of clever men, got up at the Athenzum, and 
was extremely bored. The original party was 
broken up by various excuses, and the vacan- 
cies supplied by men none of whom I knew. 
There were Poulett Thomson, three Villiers, 
Taylor, Young, whom I knew; the rest I 
never saw before— Buller, Romilly, Senior, 
Maule, a man whose name I forget, and 
Walker, a police magistrate, all men of more 
or less talent and information, and altogether 
producing anything but an agreeable party. 
. . - I am very sure that dinners of all fools 
have as good a chance of being agreeable as 
dinners of all clever people; at least the 
former are often gay, and the latter are fre- 
quently heavy. Nonsense and foliy gilded 
over with good breeding and /es usages du 
monde produce often more agreeable results 
than a collection of rude, awkward intellectual 
powers. 

The reflections are just. But the cir- 
cumstance to which we wish to call at- 
tention is, that Charles Buller, John 
(Lord) Romilly, Senior, Maule (Sir Wil- 
liam), and Walker (author of “ The Orig- 
inal”), were, one and all, personally un- 
known to him in 1831. He never so 
much as saw Macaulay till the year fol- 
lowing, although Macaulay (to say noth- 
ing of Cambridge fame) had flashed into 


full metropolitan celebrity by his article 


on Milton in 1825. 


onation peers of 1830 “a horribly low! 


set;”* or speaks of Rogers’ * Humes (Oakeley); Sir George Bampfylde (Poltimore); Sir 


, Paul Lawley (Wenlock) ; Sir Edward Lloyd (Mostyn) ; 
| Colonel Berkeley (Segrave); Mr. Chichester, grandson 


* The Marquis of Headfort, the Earl of Meath, the" 


Earl of Dunmore, and the Earl Ludlow were created 
barons of the United Kingdom; and nine commoners 
were elevated to the peerage: —Mr. Fox Maule 
(Panmure); Admiral, afterwards ‘Earl, Cadogan 


of the second Marquis of Donegal (Templemore); and 
Colonel Hughes (Dinorben). Here are thirteen heads 
of families contemptuously disposed of in a sentence. 
They, were in reality a more than ordinarily distin- 
guished set. 
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Fifty years since the two great parties 
were seéparated by a strict line of demar- 
cation, except on neutral ground like 
Almack’s, and for some years after his 
entrance into the great world, Greville 
(to use his own expression) ‘‘ herded” 
principally with the Tories. His brother, 
Algernon, was private secretary to the 
Duke of Wellington, another high-Tory 
tie, which had no slight influence on his 
early opinions. As he advanced in life 
he widened his circle and gladly availed 
himself of his numerous opportunities to 
cultivate intimacy with men of intellect- 
ual mark of every class. Gradually, by 
dint of tact, temper, observation, and ex- 
perience, he acquired so high a character 
for judgment, that he became the popu- 
lar referee, not only in affairs of honour, 
but in differences of all sorts, social, lit- 
erary, and political. Although termed 
the “Gruncher,” from his habitual tone, 
he seemed naturally a kind-hearted man, 
with a wide range of sympathies, and an 
unfeigned disinterested eagerness to ren- 
der useful services and oblige. Such, at 
least, prior to these posthumous indica- 
tions of character, was the impression of 
those who knew him best; and the por- 
trait of Sir Gawain, as drawn by the 
Messrs. Whistlecraft in 1813, might have 
passed for a flattering likeness of Gre- 
ville in his prime : — 


On every point, in earnest or in jest, 

His judgment, and his prudence, and his wit, 
Were deem’d the very touchstone and the test 
Of what was proper, graceful, just, and fit : 

A word from him set everything at rest, 

His short decisions never failed to hit ; 

His silence, his reserve, his inattention, 

Were felt as the severest reprehension. 


His memory was the magazine and hoard 

Where claims and grievances, from year to 
year, 

And confidences and complaints were stored, 

From dame and knight, from damsel, boor, 
and peer. 

Lov’d by his friends and trusted by his lord, 

A generous courtier, secret and sincere, 

Adviser-general to the whole community, 

He serv’d his friend, but watched his opportu- 
nity.™ 


* “Prospectus and Specimen of an Intended Na- 
tional Work. By William and Robert Whistlecraft, of 
Stow-Market, in Suffolk, Harness and Collar Makers.”’ 

ohn Murray. 1817. Canto i., verses xxiv. and xxv. 
nan pany Se June 21, 1818, Greville sets down: —** I 
dined at Holland House last Thursday. The party 
consisted of Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Frere, and Mrs 
Tierney and her son. After dinner Mr. Frere repeated 
to us a great ceal of that part of ‘* Whistlecraft”’ 
which is not yet published. I laughed whenever I 
could, but as I have never read the first part, and did 
not understand the second, I was not so much amused 
as the rest of the company.” 
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Some clever verses in a less favourable 
tone that appeared ten or fifteen years 
before his death, lead to the conclusion 
that he was not uniformly successful or 
satisfactory as a referee. We give a 
specimen : 


Greville’s freaks invite my song, 
Greville always in the wrong ; 
Ever plotting, ever peddling, 
Master of all sorts of meddling. 
Does a lady make a slip 

In morality or scrip, 

Is a quarrel to be made up, 

Or a balance to be paid up, 

Does a husband (wicked wight) 
Stay out very late at night, 

Is a note to be convey’d 

Without bustle or parade, 

To the Turk, the Czar, or Devil — 
Ring the bell and send for Greville. 


In 1845 he published a work which 
fully justified him in thinking that he 
might have achieved distinction in a 
higher arena had he not misemployed or 
frittered away the talents with which God 
had gifted him. It is remarkable for 
breadth and soundness of view, good ar- 
rangement, complete mastery of the sub- 
ject, and a clear natural style, occasion- 
ally rising into eloquence.* 

All things considered, few men could 
be better qualified for producing a valua- 
ble and suggestive record of passing 
impressions and events. In common, 
therefore, with the whole round of his 
acquaintance, we looked forward to the 
publication of his journal as to a new 
source of pleasure and instruction, a rich 
contribution to history, a repertory of 
observation and reflection, a fund of 
anecdote and wit. Any lurking fear or 
suspicion that might have been enter- 
tained of the anticipated revelations was 
dispelled by the official position, high 
character, and established reputation of 
the editor, whose name was accepted as 
an ample guarantee that the soundest dis- 
cretion would be exercised throughout, 
and that no rule of taste or conventional 
propriety, much less any obligation of 
honour or principle, would be trans- 
gressed. Never, therefore, was surprise 
greater than ours when we were made 
acquainted with the contents of these vol- 
umes, and learnt from the storm of social 
reprobation which they called forth that 


* “ Past and Present Policy of England towards Ire- 
land.”” One vol., 8vo., Pp: 373- 1845. This book 
speedily reached a second edition, but, being published 
anonymously, seems to have escaped the notice of Mr. 
Reeve, who does not mention it, although it constitutes 
Greville’s best claim to authority as a political writer 

rt. 
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the almost universal impression of Gre- 
ville’s surviving friends and acquaintance 
was as unfavourable and painful as our 
own. It may have been — we believe it 
was —the result of some unaccountable 
misapprehension of instructions or au- 
thority on the part of the editor; but be 
the cause what it may, we have no hesi- 
tation in declaring — what we shall pres- 
ently prove in detail — that the publica- 
tion, taken as a whole, is one which no 
well-constituted mind can regard without 
indignation and regret. 

Mr. Reeve states in a preface that Gre- 
ville left the time of publication to his 
discretion, “ merely remarking that me- 
moirs of this kind ought not, in his opin- 
ion, to be locked up till they had lost their 
principal interest by the death of all those 
who had taken any part in the events they 
describe.” Is this not much the same as 
saying that they ought not to be locked up 
till those who might be annoyed or in- 
jured by them are dead? In the preface 
Mr. Reeve also states (what we fully be- 
lieve) that, in the discharge of this trust, 
he has been guided by no other motive 
than the desire to act in strict conformity 
with his (Greville’s) own wishes and in- 
structions. “He himself, it should be 


said, had frequeatly revised them with 


great care. He had studiously omitted 
and erased passages relating to private 
persons or affairs, which could only serve 
to gratify the love of idle gossip and 
scandal.” 

The journal is contained in.ninety-one 
manuscript volumes, or copy-books. It 
is broken by frequent chasms (one of 
eight or ten years), and it was discontin- 
ued some years prior to his retirement 
from his official life. Shortly before his 
death, he was much troubled in his mind 
about the journal: being undecided what 
to do with it, and apprehensive that por- 
tions ought not to see the light during the 
living generation, or the next, or not at all. 
He stated repeatedly that he did not feel 
equal to a complete revisal. He would 
occasionally take up a volume and make 
a correction or a note; and we could 
specify two important erasures suggested 


by one of the friends to whom the manu-| 


script had been lent. On being re- 
minded that he had been unjust to 
Lord Lyndhurst (with whom he had 
always lived in the closest intimacy), he 
said he really did not remember the 
passages in question, which (he added) 
must have been written long ago, and he 
intimated a wish that they should be 
struck out ; which they would have been 
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had he lived a few days longer. We 
shall call attention, as we proceed, to 
many others which could not have es- 
caped the carefully revising hand. 

If Greville had lived till 1874, would he 
have published his journal as it has been 
published? Would he have been justified 
in sodoing? If not, in what respect does 
the position of his donee or literary rep- 
resentative differ from his own? The 
responsibility must rest somewhere ; and 
the essential point is not that the journal- 
ist is dead, but that the widows, sons, 
daughters, and other near relatives or at- 
tached friends of the persons offensively 
introduced (in numerous instances the 
persons themselves) are alive. If (which 
we doubt) he really meant the publication 
to take place so soon after his own per- 
sonal responsibility was removed by 
death, he would fall strictly within the 
principle (we do not say, the letter) of the 
famous sarcasm levelled by Dr. Johnson 
against Bolingbroke: “Sir, he was a 
scoundrel and a coward ; a scoundrel for 
charging a blunderbuss against religion 
and morality: a coward because he had 
not resolution to fire it off himself, but left 
half a crown toa beggarly Scotchman to 
draw the trigger after his death.” * 

A man cannot bestow or bequeath a 
legal or equitable right he never pos- 
sessed. No one, morally speaking, has 
a right to take notes of the private con- 
versation of another, great or small, with- 
out his or her knowledge or consent; 
much less to publish them, or leave them 
for publication at any time. Shortly 
after Colonel Gurwood’s death, the Duke 
of Wellington was informed by Sir 
Charles Smith that Gurwood had been in 
the habit of taking notes of conversations 
with the duke on military subjects. The 
duke expressed great indignation at the 
unwarrantable nature of the proceeding, 
and immediately wrote to Mrs. Gurwood 
requesting that the notes might be given 
up or destroyed ; remarking that her hus- 
band was no more justified in taking such 
notes without his (the duke’s) knowledge 
than in placing a shorthand writer be- 
hind the curtains of his dining-room. It 
turned out that Gurwood, a fortnight be- 
fore his death, spontaneously and from 
the pure spirit of honour, had burned the 
notes, although, from the limited range of 
topics, they were as inoffensive as.notes 
could be. 


* Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson,” ch. xi. Bolingbroke’s 
* Philosophical Works,’’ edited by David Mailet, were 
published in March, 1754, a few days before this sare 
casm was uttered. 
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There cannot be a stronger example of 
the manner in which such questions have 
invariably been judged. Besides, many 
of Greville’s notes relate to proceedings 
in council which he had sworn to keep 
secret. A privileged or official position, 
inviting the careless confidence of the 

reat, is one which no man of proper 
eeling would knowingly abuse ; and Mr. 
Reeve suggests rather an aggravation 
than a palliation when, after dwelling on 
the liability of those who fill the most ex- 
alted stations to the judgment of contem- 
poraries and posterity, he lays down: 
“ Every act, almost every thought, which 
is brought home to them, leaves its 
mark, and those who come after them 
cannot complain that this mark is as in- 
delible as their fame.” Is this a justifi- 
cation for noting down every unguarded 
word they may let drop, for depreciating 
nine-tenths of the public men with whom 
the diarist comes in contact, for imputing 
the basest motives to statesmen, and 
heaping the grossest epithets of abuse on 
kings? Ifthe marks are to be indelible, 
there ought surely to be a proportionate 
amount of caution in affixing them. 

We begin with a class of notes which 
it would be difficult to reconcile with of- 
ficial duty, loyalty, or good faith. 


January 12th, 1829. — Lord Mount Charles 
came to me this morning and consulted me 
about resigning his seat at the Treasury. 

He then talked to me about Knighton, 
whom the king abhors with a detestation that 
could hardly be described. He is afraid of 
him, and that is the reason he hates him so 
bitterly. When alone with him he is more 
civil, but when others are present (the family, 
for instance) he delights in saying the most 
mortifying and disagreeable things to him. 
He would give the world to get rid of him, 
and to have either Taylor or Mount Charles 
instead, to whom he has offered the place 
over and over again, but Mount Charles not 
only would not hear of it, but often took 
Knighton’s part with the king: He says that 
his language about Knighton is sometimes of 
the most unmeasured violence—wishes he 
was dead, and one day when the door was 
open, so that the pages could hear, he said, 
“I wish to God somebody would assassinate 
Knighton.” In this way he always speaks of 
him and uses him. Knighton is greatly an- 
noyed at it, and is very seldom there. Still it 
appears there is some secret chain which 
binds them together, and which compels the 
king to submit to the presence of a man whom 
he detests, and induces Knighton to remain 
in spite of so much hatred andill-usage. The 
king’s indolence is so great that it is next to 
impossible to get him to do even the most 
ordinary business, and Knighton is still the 


} Greville Memoirs. 
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only man who can prevail on him to sign 
papers, &c. His greatest delight is to make 
those who have business to transact with him, 
or to lay papers before him, wait in his ante- 
room while he is lounging with Mount Charles 
or anybody, talking of horses or any trivial 
matter; and when he is told, “ Sir, there is 
Watson waiting,” &c., he replies, ‘* Damn 
Watson ; let him wait.” He does it on pur- 
pose, and likes it. 


We need hardly say (although Mr. 
Reeve could not have been aware of the 
identity) that Lord Mount Charles is the 
present Marquis of Conyngham. He 
comes to consult Greville about a per- 
sonal matter, and then drops into famil- 
iar conversation, in the course of which 
he tells things which he most assuredly 
would not have told could he have sus- 
pected or guessed that they would be 
noted down and the worst possible inter- 
pretation put upon them. The diary pro- 
ceeds : — 


This account corresponds with all I have 
before heard, and confirms the opinion I have 
long had, that a more contemptible, cowardly, 
selfish, unfeeling dog does not exist than this 
king, on whom such flattery is constantly lav- 
ished. 


Greville was actually engaged in col- 
lecting charges against the Conyngham 


family, in the least defensible manner, 
about the very time when he was encour- 
aging the blind confidence of Lord Mount 


Charles. Henri Heine (in reference to 
the familiar axiom) said that a hero is 
not a hero to his valet, because the valet 
zs a valet, not because the hero is nota 
hero.* 
But Greville seems to think that the 
valet point of view is the best for forming 
a due appreciation of a king: — ‘ 


August 29th, 1828.— I met Bachelor, the 
poor Duke of York’s old servant, and now 
the king’s valet de chambre, and he told me 
some curious things about the interior of the 
palace ; but he is coming to call on me, and 
[ will write down what he tells me then. 


On the 16th of the following month he 
sends for Bachelor and has a long talk. 


* This saying is attributed to Mr. Carlyle in “ Social 
Pressure,’ by the author of ‘* Friends in Council.” 
This thonghtfal and agreeable book contains an essay 
on * Over-Pubiicity,”? which concludes by saying that 
** this extreme publicity is a snare and a temptation for 
the great; that it tends to destroy the just privacy of 

rivate life; that it furnishes a worthless occupation 
or mankind in general; and that it is unwholesome, 
tedious, detractive, indelicate, and indecorous.” We 
know no more flagrant case of over-publicity than these 
At all events, it will be a satis 
faction to her Majesty to know that the present clerk 
of the Privy Council is not likely to imitate the bad 
practices of his predecessor. 
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On the 13th of May, 1829, Bachelor called 
and sat with him an hour, “telling all 
sorts of details concerning the interior of 
Windsor and St. James.” The old valet 
must have been given to repetition, and 
the diarist to forgetfulness, for many of 
these are printed twice over. A single 
specimen will suffice : 


The influence of Knighton and that of Lady 
Conyngham continue as great asever; nothing 
can be done but by their permission, and the 
understand one another and play into eac 
other’s hands. Knighton opposes every kind 
of expense, except that which is lavished-on 
her. The wealth she has accumulated by sav- 
ings and presents must be enormous. The 
king continues to heap all kinds of presents 
upon her, and she lives at his expense ; they 
do not possess a servant ; even Lord Conyng- 
ham’s valet de chambre is not properly their 
servant. They all havesituations in the king’s 
household, from which they receive their pay, 
while they continue in the service of the 
Conynghams. They dine every day while in 
London at St. James’s, and when they give a 
dinner it is cooked at St. James’s and brought 
up to Hamilton Place in hackney-coaches and 
in machines made expressly for the purpose ; 
there is merely a fire lit in their kitchen for 
such thing as must be heated on the spot. 


These details, like the story of the 
loaded waggons leaving Windsor every 


night, are a palpable exaggeration of a 
current scandal which it could serve no 
useful purpose to revive. We are subse- 
quently told on the authority of the Duke 
of Wellington, that * when the king died, 
they found 10,000/. in his boxes, and 
money scattered about everywhere ; that 
there were about 500 pocket-books, of 
different dates, and in every one money 
— guineas, one-pound notes, one, two, or 
three in each; there never was anything 
like the quantity of trinkets and traps 
they found.” We should have thought 
that the contents of these pocket-books 
would have been more tempting and 
available objects of plunder than the 
bulky articles which it required waggons 
to convey. There was a caricature repre- 
senting a stout lady engaged in remov- 
ing a stuffed camelopard, which is not 
much more improbable than the convey- 
ance of the dinners in hackney-coaches 
and machines. 

The day after Greville had received a 
special mark of kindness from the king, 
he sets down : — 


He sleeps very ill, and rings his bell forty 
times in the night. If he wants to know the 
hour, though a watch hangs close to him, he 
will have his valet de chambre down rather than 
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turn his head to look at it. The same thin 
if he wants a glass of water ; he won’t stretc 
out his hand to get it. His valets are nearly 
destroyed. 


This is cited as a conclusive proof of 
the king’s selfishness: yet it was notori- 
ous, from the nature of his complaints, 
that there were times when the slightest 
exertion or change of position would 
bring on an access of pain. What is the 
use of royal establishments of servants, 
if they are to do nothing which their 
master might do for himself? Why 
should they not be used as what they are 
— superfluities ? As for the ringing of 
the bell forty times in the night, and the 
valets being nearly destroyed, these must 
be classed among those exaggerations of 
language which so constantly inspire dis- 
trust. 

Let it be observed that Greville, on one 
occasion, sends for the king’s valet, and on 
another calls upon him for the purpose of 
collecting these details. What would be 
thought of a gentleman in private life 
whoshould send for the valet of a friend 
with the view of ascertaining and noting 
down that friend’s maladies and weak- 
nesses? Yet where is the difference be- 
tween the cases? except, indeed, to the 
disadvantage of the diarist, who, besides 
being the intimate friend of the Conyng- 
ham family, was basking in the sunshine 
of the court, and could have given ample 
evidence, in the shape of repeated acts of 
kindness, that it was not all made up of 
selfishness : — 


December 18th, 1821. —T ca to town, 
went to Brighton yesterday for a «».ncil. I 
= lodged in the Pavilion and dined with the 
king. 

March 19th. — 17th, —T rectived amessage 
from the king, to tell me that he was sorry I 
had not dined-with him the last time I was at 
Windsor, that he had intended to ask me, but 
finding that all the ministers cined there ex- 
cept Ellenborough, he had let me go, that 
Eilenborough might not be the only man not 
invited, and “he would be damned if Ellen- 
borough ever should dine in his house.” 


Swearing was then the order of the 
day, and this act of considerate courtesy 
was not affected by the expletive, evi- 
dently noted down to excite a prejudice, 
like the incident of the Sailor King re- 
marking, “ This isad—d had pen you 
have given me;” or that of George IV. 
asking the clerk of the council, aside at 
the council-table, whetber he was for the 
horse or the mare —doing (as his Maj- 
esty- observed to the Duke of Wellington) 
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“a bit of Newmarket ” — probably whilst 
some formal document was before the 
board. Greville must have heard a story 
highly creditable to George IV., which 
better merited a place in his journal than 
many which he has set down. When 
Romeo Coates was in the height of his 
notoriety, some wag sent him an invita- 
tion to a party at Carlton House. He 
went, unconscious of the trick, of which, 
fortunately, the regent got timely notice, 
and gracefully turned the tables by de- 
siring Coates to be presented, and giving 
him the most flattering reception as an 
invited and welcome guest. Mr. Mey- 
nell Ingram, of Temple Newsham, was 
staying with his aunt (the Marchioness 
of Hertford) at the Pavilion, when a large 
party was expected from London to dine 
and sleep. He was taken ona tour of 
inspection through all the bedrooms by 
the regent, who remarked, “You see, 
Hugo, my boy, when fellows come all the 
way from town to visit one, they expect 
to be made comfortable.” * 

It was not in idle mockery that George 
IV., when Prince of Wales, was termed 
the first gentleman of the age, and his 
Majesty had been so well abused already, 
that Greville would have been better em- 
ployed in defending him than in trying 
to outdo in prose the poetic virulence of 


Moore, who, besides direct attacks like 


the “ Lines on the Death of Sheridan,” 
ives vent to itin places where we should 
east expect to meet with it. Few of the 
dames or damsels who warble the beauti- 
ful melody, “ When first I met thee, 
warm and young,” and pour their whole 
souls into the concluding verse, are 
aware that they are personifying Erin 
and apostrophizing George IV.; 


Go, go, ’tis vain to curse, 

’Tis weakness to upbraid thee ; 

Hate cannot wish thee worse 

Than guilt and shame have made thee. 


The scattered accounts of William IV. 
with the comments on his conduct and 
estimates of his character, although ca- 
pricious and contradictory, are so con- 
trived as to leave a bad impression on 
the whole. The first entry after the 
accession runs thus: 


Never was elevation like that of King Wil- 
liam IV. His life has been hitherto passed 
in eee | and neglect, in miserable poverty, 
surrounded by a numerous progeny of bas- 
tards, without consideration or friends, and he 
was ridiculous from his grotesque ways and 
little meddling curiosity. 


* Ex relatione Mr. Meynell Ingram. 
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Turning back to an entry of 1827, re- 
lating to the formation of Canning’s ad- 
ministration, we find — 


His (Canning’s) first measure was, however, 
very judicious — that of appointing the Duke 
of Clarence lord high admiral; nothing 
served so much to disconcert his opponents, 


How could this be, if the Duke of 
Clarence was without consideration or 
friends ? 

In imitation of St. Simon and with 
questionable taste, for the word sounds 
coarser in modern English than in the 
seventeenth-century French, Greville con- 
stantly speaks ‘of the Fitzclarences as 
the bastards or ddétards. But he was on 
intimate terms with them, and had no 
compunction of conscience in laying 
them under frequent contribution for his 
diary. Thus, on his way to the Ascot 
course (June 1835), he overtook Lord 
Adolphus, who rode with him, and gave 
him an account of his father’s habits and 
state of mind. As this entry has gone 
the rounds of the papers, we shall only 
extract a sentence : 


After breakfast he reads the Zimes and 
Morning Post, commenting aloud on what he 
reads in very plain terms, and sometimes they 
hear “ That’s a damned lie,” or some such 
remark, without knowing to what it applies. 


On July 30th, 1830, Greville writes: 
“I tremble for him (the king): at present 
he is only a mountebank, but he bids 
fair to be a maniac.” Within less than 
four months, all fears and doubts were 
seemingly at an end: 


November 17th, 1830.—The fact is, he 
turns out an incomparable king, and deserves 
all the encomiums that are lavished on him. 
All the mountebankery which signalized his 
conduct when he came to the throne has passed 
away with the excitement which caused it, and 
he is as dignified as the homeliness and sim- 
plicity of his character will allow him to be. 


One would have thought that the king’s 
conduct in delaying the creation of peers 
and accepting Lord Grey’s resignation, 
would have confirmed Greville’s passing 
good opinion of his Majesty. Unaluckily 
it had the contrary effect : 


May 17th, 1832. — His ignorance, weakness, 
and levity put him in a miserable light, and 
prove him to be one of the silliest old gentle- . 
men in his dominions; but I believe he is 
mad, for yesterday he gave a great dinner to 
the Jockey Club, at which (notwithstanding 
his cares) he seemed in excellent spirits ; and 
after dinner he made a number of speeches, 
so ridiculous and nonsensical, beyond all be- 
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lief but to those who heard them, rambling 
from one subject to another, repeating the 
same thing over and over again, and altogether 
such a mass of confusion, trash, and imbecil- 
ity as made one laugh and blush at the same 
time. 


His Majesty may have been too fond 
of speechifying, and (like all who are so) 
have said many things that he had better 
have left unsaid; but we mistrust ver- 
batim reports, especially at second-hand ; 
and it is clear from his own showing that 
the language Greville puts into the royal 
mouth is commonly his own; for the 
king’s speeches, as given in the journal, 
are anything but rambling and confused. 

On September 2ist, 1836, he under- 
takes to report, between inverted com- 
mas, a speech (or part of a speech) de- 
livered on the 2oth of August, from par- 
ticulars supplied to him the day before 
(September 2oth) by a person who spoke 
from memory unaided by a note. The 
scene is Windsor Castle: 


Adolphus Fitzclarence went into his (the 
king’s) rooms on Sunday morning, and found 
him in a state of great excitement. It was his 
birthday, and though his celebration was what 
was called private, there were a hundred peo- 
ple at dinner, either belonging to the court or 
from the neighbourhood. The Duchess of 


Kent sat on one side of the king, and one of 
his sisters on the other, the Princess Victoria 


opposite. Adolphus Fitzclarence sat two or 
three from the duchess and heard every word 
of what passed. After dinner, by the queen’s 
desire, “‘ His Majesty’s health and long life to 
him” was given, and as soon as it was drunk 
he made a very long speech, in the course of 
which he poured forth the following extraor- 
dinary and foudrovante tirade : — 

“T trust in God that my life may be spared 
for nine months longer, after which period, in 
the event of my death, no regency would take 
place. I should then have the satisfaction of 
leaving the royal authority to the personal 
exercise of that young lady (pointing to the 
princess), the heiress presumptive to the 
crown, and not in the hands of a person now 
near me, who is surrounded by evil advisers, 
and who is herself incompetent to act with 
propriety in the station in which she would be 
placed. I have no hesitation in saying that I 
have been insulted — grossly and continually 
insulted —by that person, but 1 am deter- 
mined to endure no longer a course of be- 
haviour so disrespectful to me. Amongst 
many other things I have particularly to com- 
plain of the manner in which that young lady 
has been kept away from my court; she has 
been repeatedly kept from my drawing-rooms, 
at which she ought always to have been pres- 
ent, but I am fully resolved that this shall not 
happen again. I would have her know that I 
am king, and I am determined to make my 
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authority respected, and for the future I shall 
insist and command that the princess do upon 
all occasions appear at my court as jit is her 
duty to do.” He terminated his speech by an 
allusion to the princess and her future reign in 
a tone of paternal interest and affection, which 
was excellent in its way. 

This awful philippic (with a great deal 
more which I forget) was uttered with a loud 
voice and excited manner. The queen looked 
in deep distress, the princess burst into tears, 
and the whole company were aghast. The 
Duchess of Kent said not a word. Immedi- 
ately after they rose and retired, and a terrible 
scene ensued; the duchess announced her 
immediate departure and ordered her car- 
riage, but a sort of reconciliation was patched 
up, and she was prevailed upon to stay till the 
next day. 


Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence was not 
the most accurate or discreet of mortals. 
He was prone to improve upon a Story. 
He did not sit two or three off the duch- 
ess, the whole centre of the table being 
occupied by the royal family, members 
of the diplomatic body, the great officers 
of state, &c.; and a month had elapsed 
before he made his report to Greville. 
Against it, we are enabled to set an ac- 
count of the scene by a highly distin- 
guished person, then a member of the 
household, who was present, and had, 
moreover, the best possible opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances which preceded and, in part, 
led to it. 

“ The king’s constant wish was that the 
princess, for whom he entertained the 
fondest affection, should visit him fre- 
quently, in order, as he said, to become ac- 
quainted with the details and procedure 
of public affairs. ‘I am an old man, and 
must soon goto my grave. I anxiously 
wish that the duchess would let the 
princess come to me; but she keeps her 
away from me.’ This was not said once 
or twice; it was constantly before the 
king’s mind, and he referred to it again 
and again.” Sir Herbert Taylor and our 
informant expected an explosion on ac- 
count of this, the fixed idea which pos- 
sessed their royal master’s mind, and 
waited with corresponding anxiety for 
the speech. This was delivered in giv- 
ing the health of the princess, not, as 
Greville’s report would imply, in acknowl- 
edging the toast of “ The See ” or His 
Majesty’s health:” a toast, we believe, 
which never is acknowledged. “ After 
having uttered, in a voice broken with 
emotion, a panegyric on his niece’s char- 
acter, and pointed to the great position 
she must soon be called to fill, he said it 
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had always been his wish to make her 
acquainted with those rules of conduct 
by which sovereigns of the House of 
Hanover had ever been guided, and also 
to show her the details of the kingly 
office, which could only be learnt by per- 
sonal acquaintance with routine. ‘ But 
a person that isin my eye,’ that was his 
expression, looking the duchess full in 
the face, ‘has taken upon herself to pre- 
vent it; but, by God’s help, she sha’n’t 
succeed.’ Upon this the duchess looked 
uncommonly uncomfortable. Somebody 
(not the princess) burst into tears ; and 
there was a sort of rustling sound from 
the whole assembly which drowned the 
last words of the king’s speech. Recov- 
ering quickly from his emotion, the king 
said in his usual firm voice, ‘ Let the band 
play;’ and the band played, and the 
company recovered its serenity.” 

It will be observed that in Greville’s 
report the essential point is missed. 
The princess is made an object of the 
tirade as well as the duchess; and the 
grand grievance or gravamen is, that the 
princess had been kept, not from _per- 
sonal communication with the sovereign, 
but from his drawing-rooms. As to the 
“terrible scene” that ensued when the 
royal ladies retired, it existed only in the 


lively imagination of the narrator, al- 
though no doubt they were agitated and 
distressed. 

On July 
what he terms “a most curious burst of 


Ist, 1835, Greville reports 


eloquence from his Majesty.” It was 
addressed to Sir Charles Grey, who (we 
are told by Mr. Reeve in a note) had just 
been appointed governor of Jamaica. 
Unluckily Sir Charles Grey was not ap- 
pointed governor of Jamaica till 1843, six 
years after the king’s death. If the 
speech was delivered at all, it must have 
been on Sir Charles Grey’s appointment 
to the Canadian mission with Lord Gos- 
ford. 

At a small private dinner, including 
some foreign guests, the king repeated, 
as an anecdote, the toast given by a Duke 
of Brunswick in the last century at a 
ceremonial dinner at Windsor. It was in 
verse, and two of the four lines contain 
words proscribed by modern delicacy or 
prudery, although frequently used by 
classical French writers, male and female, 
like Madame de Sévigné and Voltaire. 
Greville actually represents the- king as 
giving the toast — “a very coarse toast ” 
—ata great dinner; “adinner of ninety 
guests, all his ministers, all the great 
people, and all the foreign ambassa- 
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dors:” in fact, of doing what he de- 
scribed the Duke of Brunswick as hav- 
ing done. 

After expressly saying that the king 
was “such an ass” that nobody did any- 
thing but laugh at what he said, and giv- 
ing an exaggerated account of a scene 
with Lord Torrington, Greville adds: 
“ Torrington is a young man in a difficult 
position, or he ought to have resigned 
instantly and as publicly as the insult 
was given.” Lord Torrington did resign, 
and the matter was immediately set right: 
the king requesting that nothing more 
should be said about it. Would it not 
have been as well to inquire whether 
Lord Torrington had resigned before 
writing down or publishing that he had 
not? 

In reference to the king’s approaching 
death, Greville remarks: “ The public in 
general don’t seem to care much, and 
only wonder what will happen.” This is 
in marked contrast to the impressions of 
a more trustworthy diarist : — 


Sune, 1837. — The reign is not yet quite a 
week old, and yet how many strange occur- 
rences and stranger feelings one wishes to 
recall, that all have passed before the eyes or 
in the mind in this short space. First, how 
strange it is that, in thinking of a departed 
sovereign, one can from the bottom of the, 
heart pray, “ May my latter end be like his.” 
Who that can look back some years — who 
would have thought that he would have died 
more loved, more lamented, than either of his 
predecessors on the throne?... 

It is very interesting to compare the ap- 
pearance of the town now, with that which it 
wore after the death of George IV. ; then few, 
very few, thought it necessary to assume the 
mask of grief; sow one fecling seems to 
actuate the nation ; party is forgotten, and all 
mourn, if not so deeply, quite as unanimously, 
as they did for Princess Charlotte.* 


In the concluding paragraph of the 
third volume, qualified with faint praise, 
it is said that “he (the king) always con- 
tinued to be something of a blackguard 
and something more of a buffoon ;” strong 
expressions to apply to the uncle of the 
reigning sovereign, who stands in no need 
of an invidious contrast to place her grace 
and dignity of demeanour in broad relief. 

The following memorandum was drawn 
up by the highly distinguished person to 
whom we have been already indebted, 
and we print it verbatim : — 

“ When the king's end approached, Sir 
Herbert Taylor sent me to London to 

* “Diaries of a Lady of Quality.’”? Second edition, 
p- 296. 
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tell Lord Melbourne that his Majesty 
wished particularly to go to Brighton ; it 
was thought the sea-air might be of ser- 
vice to him. I went to South Street in 
the morning and found Lord Melbourne 
at his toilet, in the middle of the opera- 
tion of shaving. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘what 
have you to tell me?’ and heeontinued 
to shave. I delivered my message. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘and when will the 
king go to Brighton?’ ‘Never!’ I 
answered. ‘Never!’ said Lord Mel- 
bourne, laying down his razor, ‘what do 
you mean?’ ‘I mean,’ I replied, ‘that 
the king is dying; he will never leave 
Windsor alive.’ Lord Melbourne looked 
thunderstruck. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘I 
have never heard a word of this;’ and 
the conversation then turned upon vari- 
ous matters, among which the king’s 
charities were named. ‘How much does 
the king give away in charity?’ asked 
Lord Melbourne. ‘Thirty thousand 
pounds a year,’ I replied. ‘It’s impos- 
sible,’ said Lord Melbourne. I said, 
‘But I have seen the Privy Purse ac- 
counts often enough to know that what I 
tell you is fact ; and if you will examine 
those accounts for yourself, you will find 
what I say true.’ ; 

“ He seemed quite stupefied by the in- 


terview, and sat, half-shaved, musing — 


musing — musing. After waiting for 
several minutes, and finding that he asked 
me no more questions, I left him, still 
sitting before his glass, and apparently 
absorbed in a deep contemplation of his 
razor. He never moved or spoke as | 
left the room. 

“ The first thing the king did, after his 
accession, was to pay his debts. He then 
made equal provision for his children. 
His eldest.son, George Fitzclarence, 
wished to be made a peer and governor- 
gencral of Australia. The king said re- 
peatedly, ‘The days of Charles II. are 
gone by; 1 will never make an eldest 
son — you (his children) shall share and 
share alike.’ And he kept his word. 
George [itzclarence then applied to Lord 
Grey to be made a peer. Lord Grey 
made known the fact to the king, who 
said that he would neither make nor med- 
dle ia the affair, and that, if Lord Grey 
thought proper to make his son a peer, he 
might do it on his own responsibility ; 
and Lord Grey did make George Fitz- 
clarence a peer on his own responsibility. 
No sooner was he created Earl of Mun- 
ster, than he applied to the king by letter 
to ‘doter’ his peerage. He used that 
French word. His letter was read and 
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marked, in the usual course of business, 
‘Dotation for Munster Peerage. The 
king said what he gave him would have 
to be taken from his brothers and sisters, 
and as he had steadfastly determined not 
to imitate Charles II., he absolutely re- 
fused his son’s application.* 

“From so much as I have read in ex- 
tracts of the ‘Greville Memoirs,’ I con- 
sider that Mr. Greville knew nothing 
whatever of the mizd of William 1V. Of 
his truthfulness, kind-heartedness, atten- 
tion to business, simplicity of life, tender- 
ness to the queen, love of his children, 
care of his servants, perpetual thought- 
fulness and watchfulness for the public 
welfare, never failing, even when suffer- 
ing torture from rheumatic gout in hands 
and feet, to attend /evées, sign papers, 
and make (for a man of his age) consid- 
erable bodily exertion, when others 
would have sent for the doctor and gone 
to bed—of all these things I suspect 
Mr. Greville knew, and apparently cared, 
nothing. 

“The king, at times, was rough and 
curt in speech: he carried the quarter 
deck into the drawing-room occasionally ; 
but who ever heard a low maxim from 
this thorough Englishman? He gloried 
in his country, and, according to the fac- 
ulties which God had granted him, he 
served it faithfully, passionately, honestly, 
loyally. He never forgot an old friend 
— witness those grey-headed old captains 
of the merchant-service who so often 
came to see him at Windsor, and who 
always called him ‘your Royal High- 
ness. The manners of the age had 
undergone a complete revolution between 
the date of his birth and that of his ac- 
cession ; anda man who can notice cer- 
tain peculiarities of manner of the last 
century (or the commencement of this), 
and attribute them either to madness or 
innate ill-breeding, must be as ignorant 
as he is malevolent.” 

“ No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I 
hope,” exclaims Mr. Sneer in the “ Crit- 
ic.” Greville is not so scrupulous about 
queens. After recording a joke of Lord 
Alvanley’s, utterly unfit for publication 
(which Mr. Reeve italicizes), he makes use 
of confidential communications to point 
and elucidate it for the benefit of the un- 
initiated ; — 


January 37d, 1833. — Lady Howe begged 


* William IV. would allow no part of his Hanoverian 
revenue to be spent out of Hanover; and he left accuse 
mulations from it to the amount of £300,099 at the dis- 
posal of his successor, King Ernest, instead of dividing 
the money amongst his children. 
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her husband to show me the correspondence 
between him and Sir Herbert Taylor about 
the chamberlainship . . . I told him my 
opinion of the whole business, and added my 
strenuous advice that he should immediately 
prevail on the queen to appoint somebody 
else. . . . Lady Howe, who is vexed to death 
at the whole thing, was enchanted at my ad- 
vice, and vehemently urged him to adopt it. 
After he went away she told me how glad she 
was at what I had said, and asked me if 
people did not say and believe everything of 
Howe’s connection with the queen, which I 
told her they did. 


Then he told her what was notoriously 
not the fact; and he directly goes on to 
say that what passed was enough to sat- 
isfy him that there was “nothing in it.” 
Then why perpetuate the scandal? Are 
we to suppose that he frequently revised 
these entries with great care, without its 
ever once occurring to him that to leave 
them for publication would be an offence 
against loyalty, delicacy, and propriety ? 

After applying sundry offensive epi- 
thets to Queen Adelaide’s person, Gre- 
ville does his best, on the strength of a 
ridiculous blunder, to depreciate her 
birth and family : 


August 19th, 1834.—On Sunday I went 
all over the private apartments of Windsor 
Castle, and walked through what they call 
“the slopes” to the queen’s cottage ; all very 
splendid and luxurious. In the gallery there 
is'a model of a wretched-looking dog-hole 
of a building, with a ruined tower beside it. 
I asked what this was, and the housekeeper 
said, “The Chateau of Meiningen;’’ put 
there, I suppose, to enhance by comparison 
the pleasure of all the grandeur which sur- 
rounds the qucen, for it would hardly have 
been exhibited as a philosophical or moral 
memento of her humble origin and the low 
fortune from which she has been raised. 

September 4th.—Errol told me she (the 
queen-consort) showed them her old bed- 
room in the palace (as they call it) at Mei- 
ningen—a hole that an English housemaid 
would think it a hardship to sleep in. 


A gentleman who filled a high position 
in the queen-consort’s household, has 
supplied us with a note on this passage : 

“The housekeeper, at the period re- 
ferred to, was an intelligent woman, who 
knew as well as I did that the model in 
question was one of Altenstcin, a ruined 
Schloss, which the Duke of Saxe-Mei- 
ningen had the idea of converting into a 
summer residence. The model had been 
sent to Windsor for the purpose of en- 
abling Sir Geoffrey Wyatville to prepare 
a plan for restoring the Schloss. The 
Schloss at Meiningen isa vast substan- 
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tially-built structure in the usual style of 
German Residenzes. The reception-rooms 
were large and handsome, and the pri- 
vate apartments exceedingly comfortable 
and well furnished.” Is it credible that 
no better bedroom than a hole could be 
found in such a residence for a princess ? * 

The electoral, now royal, House of 
Saxony (of which the Houses of Saxe- 
Meiningen, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and 
Saxe-Weimar are branches) is one of the 
most ancient and illustrious of the reign- 
ing houses of Europe; and to talk of 
the humble origin of the daughter of an 
hereditary prince and sovereign is sheer 
ignorance or silly affectation. 

Little less censurable is the use Gre- 
ville makes of the details of a disreputa- 
ble affair, which had been confidentially 
communicated to him by both parties : — 


August 8th. — There is astory current about 
the Duke of Cumberland and Lady Lyndhurst 
which is more true than most stories of this 
kind. The duke called upon her, and grossly 
insulted her ; on which, after a scramble, she 
rang the bell. He was obliged to desist and 
to go away, but before he did he said, “ By 
God, madam, [ will be the ruin of you and 
your husband, and will not rest till I have 
destroyed you both.” 


Ten days afterwards, August 18th: 


Yesterday, I met the chancellor (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) at the castle at a council. He took me 
aside and said that he wished to tell me what 
had passed, and to show me the correspond- 
ence, 


A note is taken of the principal letters, 
with or without leave, and these are now 
given to the world. Then (August 22nd) 
comes Sir Henry Cooke, on the part of 
the Duke of Cumberland, who wishes 
Greville to call on him and hear his state- 
ment of the facts ; which was that Lady 
Lyndhurst had begged him to call upon 
her, then to dine with her, and upon every 
occasion had encouraged him: — 


I heard all he had to say, but declined call- 
ing on the duke. ... The chancellor has 
since circulated the correspondence among 
his friends, but with rather too undignified a 
desire to submit his conduct to the judgment 
of a parcel of people who only laugh at them 
both, and are amused with the gossip and 
malice of the thing. 


It can be only to amuse fresh and sim- 
ilar parcels of people that “the gossip 


* According to the “Penny Encyclopzdia,” the 
Schloss has a frontage of 509 feet with two wings, and 
contains a library of 28,000 volumes. It is now used 
for public offices; a new palace having been built for 
the residence of the ducal family. 
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and malice of the thing” are revived, 
with a completeness and authority which 
were wanting at the time and which in no 
other manner could have been conferred 
upon them. But, of course, scandal loses 
its noxious quality, or, at all events, 
ceases to affect “ private persons or af- 
fairs,” when a royal duke is the principal 
performer in the piece. 

Of the Duke of York he says: “I have 
been the minister and associate of his 
pleasures and amusement for some years ; 
I have lived in his intimacy and experi- 
enced his kindness.” Yet the general 
impression he conveys of his Royal High- 
ness is far from favourable : — 


Although his talents are not rated high, 
and in public life he has never been honour- 
ably distinguished, the Duke of York is loved 
and respected. He is the only one of the 
princes who has the feelings of an English 
gentleman ; his amiable disposition and ex- 
cellent temper have conciliated for him the 
esteem and regard of men of all parties, and 
he has endeared himseif to his friends by the 
warmth and steadiness of his attachments, 
and from the implicit confidence they all have 
in his truth, straightforwardness, and sincer- 
ity. He delights in the society of men of the 
world and in a life of gaiety and pleasure. 
He is very easily amused, and particularly 
with jokes full of coarseness and indelicacy ; 
the men with whom he lives most are ¢rés- 
folissons and la polissonnerie is the ton of his 
society. 


Considering the times, we might be 
willing to make allowance for the royal 
taste in this respect, but Greville takes 
care to remind us of a few other things, 
such as owing money right and left— 
play-debts included — which jar a little 
with the deau ideal of an English gentle- 
man; and his Royal Highness’s alleged 
depreciation of the Duke of Wellington, 
coming from a commander-in-chief who 
must or might have been acquainted with 
the truth, is quite irreconcilable with the 
frank manliness of his character. It 
does not mend the matter to be told that 
his dislike of the duke arose from a be- 
lief that he himself would have been ap- 
pointed to the command of the Peninsu- 
lar army instead of Sir Arthur Wellesley 
had not his Royal Highness been “ be- 
trayed.” As the result of various con- 
versations with his Royal Highness, 
Greville says (what might easily be dis- 
proved): “I think it not possible for any 
man to have a worse opinion of another 
man than the duke (of York) has of the 
king.” In the account of the duchess, 
the virtues are thrown into the shade by 
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the eccentricities, and she is made to ap- 
pear not more refined than her husband 
in point of taste : — 


Her mind is not perhaps the most delicate : 
she shows no dislike to coarseness of senti- 
ment or language, and I have seen her very 
much amused with jokes, stories, and allu- 
sions which would shock a very nice person. 


The establishment at Oatlands is thus 
described by the grateful partaker of its 
hospitality : — 


Oatlands is the worst-managed establish- 
ment in England; there are a great many 
servants and nobody waits on you; a vast 
number of horses, and none to ride or drive. 


The reckless extravagance of the royal 
host and hostess is illustrated by the 
sudden break-up of “an immense party, 
the most numerous ever known there. 
The duchess wished it to have been pro- 
longed, but there were no funds. The 
distress they are in is inconceivable.” 

The second novel of Boccaccio is the 
story of the conversion of a wealthy 
French Jew, which was brought about by 
a journey to Rome, where he was irre- 
sistibly struck by the dissolute habits, 
impiety and immorality of the hierarchy 
and priesthood, from the pope down- 
wards. Seeing that the Christian religion 
flourished in spite of all they had done 
and were doing to discredit it, he came 
to the conclusion that it must be the 
truest, the most divine, and was baptized 
into it forthwith. 

On reverting to this novel, it occurred 
to us that the clerk and the registrar of 
her Majesty’s Privy Council, in their ca- 
pacity of loyal servants of the crown, 
must have meditated the conversion of 
republicans by an analogous train of rea- 
soning; or why, in a book blazoning their 
official designations on the title-page, 
should they have accumulated so many 
alleged instances of royal vice and folly, 
except for the purpose of demonstrating 
the inherent excellence of the monarchy 
which stands unshaken by the strain? 
At the same time it may be as well to 
bear in mind that vice and folly in 
princes have generally proved less dan- 
gerous to free institutions than morality, 
sobriety, and fixed principles of right. 
Charles I., a pattern of the domestic vir- 
tues, tried to arrest the five members in 
defiance of the privileges of Parliament, 
and died on the scaffold. Charles IIL, a 
selfish sensualist, passed the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and died quietly amongst his 
courtiers, courteously apologizing to them 
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for being so long about it, and leaving a 
safe throne to his more conscientious 
brother, who bartered it for a Mass. 

Lord Byron said or sang of George 
IIl.:— 


A better farmer ne’er brush’d dew from lawn. 


Nor, we should add, a better husband or 
father of a family; but he prolonged the 
American War of Independence, and in- 
definitely posponed the conciliation of 
Ireland (which we begin to think never 
will be conciliated) by dogged adherence 
to his principles. He hada strong will 
of his own, and never fully accepted or 
acted on the constitutional doctrine, Ze 
roi rigne et ne gouverne pas. George 
iV. behaved unexceptionally in this re- 
spect. He never insisted long on a line 
of policy disapproved by his responsible 
advisers ; and the capital charge on which 
satirists rang the changes was, that he had 
no personal leanings or was always ready 
to sacrifice them to expediency. 


I am proud to declare I have no predilections, 

My heart is a sieve, where some scatter’d 
affections 

Are just danced about for a moment or two, 

And the fier they are, the more sure to run 
through.* 


William IV., again, although he jibbed 
a little when he thought the Reform min- 
istry were driving him too fast, held the 
balance fairly between the conflicting 
parties, and seemed simply anxious to 
consult the welfare of his people, and to 
carry out their constitutionally expressed 
wishes. 

It is almost superfluous to add that, 
whilst indicating the causes which have 
happily prevented preceding monarchs 
from weakening monarchy by their ex- 
travagance or their eccentricity, we are 
not blind to the vast increase of strength 
it has acquired from a reign like the pres- 
ent, in which the domestic virtues of the 
sovereign have been no less eminent than 
her enlightened appreciation and observ- 
ance of the true spirit of our institutions. 

Greville speaks in the same dispara- 
ging manner of the great landed aristoc- 
racy ; admitting all the while that they 
are the bulwarks of the throne. “ What 
great men are Lord Lonsdale, the Duke 
of Rutland, and Lord Cleveland; but 
strip them of their wealth and power, 
what would they be? Amongst the most 
insignificant of mankind.” This recalls 
Crambo’s attempt to form an abstract no- 


* Moore’s “ Parody of a Celebrated Letter.” (From 
the Regent to the Duke of York.) 
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tion of a lord mayor without his furred 
robe, gold chain, and other ensigns of 
his dignity. 

It is not unusual for Greville to lay 
down a rule for his own condemnation. 
In the affair of “ Who's the Traitor?” 
the charge against Sheil was that he had 
approved in private a measure (the Irish 
Coercion Act) which he had publicly op- 
posed. 


Hill (the accuser) called witnesses; one of 
whom, Macaulay, refused to speak. He said 
he would not repeat what had been said in 
private conversation, The committee ap- 
proved, and Hill threw up his case. 


Sir Francis Burdett went further than 
Macaulay, saying, that his memory was 
so constituted as not to retain any con- 
versation that passed at or after dinner. 
Greville calls it “a silly and discreditable 
business.” Yet he himself, if summoned 
as a witness in such a case, might have 
been served with a subpana duces tecum 
and required to produce his notes. To 
name one occasion among a score he 
writes down two private conversations 
with Lord Melbourne, for the express 
purpose of establishing a charge of polit- 
ical treachery, very similar to that against 
Sheil. 

Whilst the Reform Bill was yet pend- 
ing (April 1st, 1832), he represents Lord 
Melbourne intimating a wish that it might 
be thrown out, and asserting that the 
government could not be carried on with- 
out the rotten boroughs. 


We had a great deal more talk, but then it 
is all talk, and 2 guzoi don with a man who 
holds these opinions, and acts as he docs? 


Greville was obviously prone to con- 
found what he himself said in the course 
of conversation with what was said by 
others, and to mistake a partial agree- 
ment, or a courteous non-denial, for un- 
equivocal assent. Lord Melbourne may 
have regretted the loss of the rotten bor- 
oughs, whilst convinced of the impossi- 
bility of retainingthem. Every sane poli- 
tician must have felt that it had become 
impossible. Even Canning, their most 
eloquent advocate, must have given them 
up in 1832. 

On February 7th, 1832, Lord Mel- 
bourne “extremely surprised” him by 
stating “that a@// the members of the 
cabinet were dond fide alarmed at, and 
averse to, the measure (the Reform Bill).” 

We then parted. Down-stairs was Roths- 


child the Jew waiting for him, and the valet 
de chambre sweeping away a boxnet and shawl ! 
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It is a pity he did not peep into. the 
dining-room to see if covers were laid for 
two. 


Stanley (not the ex-secretary, but the under- 
secretary) told me last night an anecdote of 
Melbourne which I can very easily believe. 
When the king sent for him he told Young 
“he thought it a damned bore, and that he 
was in many minds what he should do —be 
minister or no.” Young said, “ Why, damn 
it, such a position never was occupied by any 
Greek or Roman, and, if it only lasts two 
months, it is well worth while to have been 
prime minister of England.” “ By God, that’s 
true,” said Melbourne ; “I'll go.” Young is 
his private secretary —a vulgar, familiar, im- 
pudent fellow, but of indefatigable industry, 
and a man who suits Melbourne. 


Lord Melbourne, careless and frank, 
had a high-bred air which repelled undue 
familiarity. Tom Young’s manner to- 
wards him was invariably respectful : 
rather that of an upper servant than of 
an equal or of an intimate member of his 
society, which, indeed, Young never was. 
His business was to make himself general- 
ly useful. The style of the remonstrance, 
too, is entirely out of keeping with the 
character. Greeks and Romans were not 


at all in Young’s line. He began life as a 
purser ; and Greville says he was a writer 


and runner for the newspapers, which is 
only half true. He was a runner, not a 
writer.* 

The only statesman or public man of 
note whom Greville does not systemati- 
cally depreciate is Canning, a connection 
through the Bentincks ; and the refusal 
to join Canning was, we fancy, at the 
bottom of his persistent hostility to Lord 
Grey. 


Sune 17th, 1827. — Lord Grey is in such a 
State of irritation that he will hardly speak to 
any of his old friends, and he declares that he 
will never set his foot in Brookes’s again. 


This is sheer fabrication. 


More than this, (continues Greville,) when 
it was the unanimous opinion of all the Whigs 
who | roe Canning, that they could not join 
an administration of which Peel formed part, 
this opinion was warmly combated by Lord 
Grey, who contended that there was no reason 
why they should not coalesce with Canning 
and Peel. 


* Lord Houghton says in his ‘‘ Monograph of Sydney 
Smith:” “* He was, indeed, not given to severe cen- 
sure, but could convey it under light words when he 
chose ; thus, when he checked the strong old-fashioned 
freedom of speech in Lord Melbourne, by suggesting 
that ‘they should assume everything and everybody to 
be damned and come to the subject?” Sydney Smith 
never addressed Lord Melbourne in this fashion. 
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Lord Grey had formerly declared in 
r812, that he would be no party to any 
government which was not formed on the 
principle of carrying Catholic emancipa- 
tion.* Canning’s government was formed 
on the neutral or open-question principle, 
like Lord Liverpool’s. The junction with 
Peel would have confirmed Lord Grey’s 
objections instead of removing them, and 
to assert that he contended for it is 
absurd. 


What induced him to alter his opinion so 
decidedly and to become so bitter an enemy 
to the present arrangements does not appear, 
unless it is to be attributed to a feeling of 
pique and resentment at not having been more 
consulted, or that overtures were not made to 
himself. The pretext he took for declaring 
himself was the appointment of Copley to be 
chancellor, when he said that it was impossi- 
ble to support a government which had made 
such an appointment. 


He could not alter an opinion he never 
entertained: and he had no need ofa 
pretext for acting on his known and fre- 
quently declared views. He, moreover, 
had distrusted Canning since 1806. 

We pass on to December 12, 1830, the 
third week of the Reform administra- 
tion ; when, after expressing his convic- 
tion that a more overrated man than the 
new premier never lived: that he was 
influenced by pride, still more by vanity, 
caprice, and “a thousand weaknesses :” 
that “ anybody who ¢s constantly with him, 
and can avail ¢hemselves of his vanity, 
can govern him ;” that “now Lambton 
(Lord Durham) is all in all with him” — 
Greville proceeds ; 


Everybody remembers how Lord Grey re- 
fused to lead the Whig party when Canning 
formed his junction with the Whigs, and de- 
clared that he abdicated in favour of Lord Lans- 


‘ downe ; and then how he came and made that 


violent speech against Canning which half 
killed him with vexation, and in consequence 
of which he meant to have moved into the 
House of Lords for the express purpose of 
attacking Lord Grey. Then when he had 
quarrelled with his old Whig friends he began 
to approach the Tories, the object of his con- 


stant aversion and contempt; and we knew 





what civilities passed between the Bathursts 
and him, and what political coquetries be- 
tween him and the Duke of Wellington, and 
how he believed that it was only George IV. 
who prevented his being invited by the duke 
to join him. Then George IV. dics, King 
William succeeds; no invitation to Lord 


* Letters of Lords Grey and Grenville to the Duke 
of York, dated Feb. 15, 1812, published in the appendix 
to “The Life and Opinions of Charles, second Earl 
Grey ;”’ by his son, General Grey. 
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Grey, and he plunges into furious opposition 
to the duke. 


Here again is a mass of misstatement, 
with the exception of what relates to the 
speech against Canning and its effects. 
Any one would suppose that the Whigs 
went over in a body to Canning ; the fact 
being that Lord Althorpe, Lord Folke- 
stone, Lord Howick, Sir John Hobhouse, 
and several others, stood aloof with Lord 
‘Grey, who was not required to abdicate. 
If he did abdicate, when and why did he 
resume the leadership ? 

After the lamentable break-up of Lord 
Goderich’s government, Lord Grey saw 
no prospect of any but the duke’s, and 
was, therefore, unwilling to oppose it, un- 
til the duke crossed the Rubicon by his 
memorable declaration against Reform. 
This, not the death of George IV., was 
the turning-point. We have the best au- 
thority for stating, as matter of fact, that 
Lord Grey never contemplated joining 
the duke at any time: that no political 
coquetries passed between them, and that 
no advance towards a junction was ever 
made on either side; although it is 
just possible that feelers may have been 
put forth by the duke’s friends.* As 
matter of probability or speculation, if 
Lord Grey was not only ready to give up 
the proud position he occupied as leader 
of the Whig party, but eager to join the 
Duke of Wellington after refusing to 
support Canning, all we can say is, he 
must have been smitten with political 
blindness of the most unaccountable 
kind. The grand opportunity for which 
he had patiently waited was obviously at 
hand ; the Tories were getting weaker 
and weaker ; the Reform cry was in the 
wind; and this is the time when, towards 
the close of a consistent and honoura- 
ble career, he was willing (we are as- 
sured) to fling principle and consistency 
to the winds, to coalesce with the objects 
of his “ constant aversion and contempt.” 

There is not, we repeat, the semblance 
of plausibility in these charges against 
Lord Grey, nor are they strengthened by 
what comes next: 


About three years agothe chancellor, Lynd- 
hurst, was the man in the world he abhorred 
the most ; and it was about this time that I 
well recollect one night at Madame de Lie- 
ven’s I introduced Lord Grey to Lady Lynd- 
hurst. We had dined together somewhere, 


* Mr. Frankland Lewis (we have heard) sounded 
Lord Grey and reported that some measure of reform 
was a.siue gua non. The duke had taken his ground 
on reform when he broke with Huskisson. 
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and he had been praising her beauty ; so when 
we all met there I presented him, and very 
soon all his antipathies ceased, and he and 
Lyndhurst became great friends. This was 
the cause of Lady Lyndhurst’s partiality for the 
Whigs, which enraged the Tory ladies and 
some of their lords so much, but which served 
her turn and enabled her to keep two hot irons 
in the fire. When«the duke went out Lord 
Grey was very anxious to keep Lyndhurst as 
his chancellor, and would have done so if it 
had not been for Brougham, who, whirling 
Reform i terrorem over his head, announced 
to him that it must not be. 


If Lord Lyndhurst had consented to 
be Lord Grey’s chancellor he must have 
adopted Lord Grey’s views and become a 
Reformer, which, by the way, he might 
have become without more sacrifice of 
principle than three or four members of 
Lord Grey’s cabinet who had been as 
vehement anti-Reformers as himself. It 
seems agreed on all hands that no offer 
was actually made to him, and the notion 
that he would have accepted it, has no 
better foundation than the language and 
conduct of his wife.* Except when he 
acted with the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel, there is no act of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s public or political life that 
can be fairly adduced in impeachment of 
his consistency. 

On April oth, 1835, the day after Peel’s 
ministry had _ resigned, Greville sets 
down : — 


Lord Grey is to be with the king this morn- 
ing. He was riding quietly in the park yes- 
terday afternoon, and neither knew nor cared 
(apparently) whether he had been sent for or 
not. His daughter told me (for I rode with 
them up Constitution Hill) that his family 
would not wish him to return to office, but 
would not interfere. She then talked, much 
to my surprise, of the possibility of a junction 
between him and Peel. 


The daughter has no recollection of the 
incident. Lord Grey advised the king to 
send for Lord Melbourne: all thought of 
his own return to office had been given 
up, and nothing of the sort could have 
been said. 


* “Sept. 24th, 1831.—Dined at Richmond on 
Friday, with the Lyndhursts. The mari talks against 
the bill ; the woman for it. They are like the old divi- 
sions of families in the Civil Wars.’? This was Lord 
Lyndhurst’s first wife, who died in January, 1834. 
His second wife, whom he married in August, 1837, a 
woman of sense and spirit, always looked up to Lin 
with reverential affection, and, from her devotion to 
his memory, no one has been more severely wounded 
by this book. She, like her lamented husband, was 
one of Greville’s most intimate friends, and conversed 
with him on the subject of his journal a few hours be- 
fore his death. 
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Whatever Greville’s judgment may have 
become eventually, no reliance could be 
placed upon it during most of-the time 
included in this publication. He had no 
insight into character. He saw little or 
nothing in many of his most distinguished 

.contemporaries until their eminent qual- 
ities were recognized by the world. Turn, 
for example, to his first impressions of 
Prince Leopold (the king of the Belgians), 
Lord Auckland, Lord Palmerston, Sir 
James Graham, the late Earl of Derby, 
Lord Melbourne, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, &c. Although he saw fit to change 
or modify these impressions before he 
died, and has left notes or memoranda to 
that effect, they are not the less a test of 
his original powers of observation ; nor 
can we accept them as what the editor 
calls “a contemporary record of opinion, 
honestly preserved.” They are the opin- 
ions of a cross-grained individual who 
differed widely from his contemporaries, 
and (except perhaps when the progress of 
a master-mind, a really superior intellect, 
is to be traced) we see no use in preserv- 
ing the opinions of an individual when he 
was confessedly wrong.* 

On the formation of Lord Grey’s gov- 
ernment, November 20, 1830, he sets 
down :— 


Graham Admiralty, Melbourne Home, 
Auckland Board of Trade—all bad. The 
second is too idle, the first is too inconsider- 
able, the third is too ignorant. 


The editor remarks in a note : — 


This is a remarkable instance of the manner 
in which the prognostications of the most 
acute observers are falsified by events. The 
value of Mr. Greville’s remarks on the men of 
his time consists not in their absolute truth, 
but in their sincerity at the moment at which 
they were made. They convey a correct im- 
pression of the notion prevailing at that. time. 


They do ot convey a correct impres- 
sion of the notion prevailing at that time. 
We can show from the journal that they 
do not. Three weeks afterwards (Decem- 
ber 12), reviewing Graham’s career, he 
Says :— 


Time and the hour made him master of a 
large but encumbered estate and member for 
his county. Armed with the importance of 
representing a great constituency, he started 
again in the House of Commons; took up 


* Speaking of Guizot in 1830, he described him as 
“unused to and unfit for official business.’’ This Mr. 
Reeve terms “a curious estimate, taken at the time of 
the man who for the next eighteen years had a larger 
share of official life and business than any other 
Frenchman.” ; 
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Joseph Hume’s line, but ornamented it with 
graces and flourishes which had not usually 


‘decorated such dry topics. He succeeded, 


and in that line is now the best speaker in the 
House. 


Why is the term “inconsiderable ” ap- 
plied tosuch aman? This is explained 
in the same entry : — 


Graham’s elevation is the most monstrous 
of all. He was once my friend, a college in- 
timacy revived in the world, and which lasted 
six months, when, thinking he could do bet- 
ter, he cut me, as he had done others before. 
I am not a fair judge of him, because the 
pique which his conduct to me naturally gave 
me would induce me to underrate him, but I 
take vanity and self-sufficiency to be promi- 
nent features of his character, though of the 
extent of his capacity I will give no opinion. 
Let time show; I think he will fail. 


If confessedly not a fair judge, why 
not withhold a judgment ? The odd thing 
about Greville is, that self-examination 
never acts on him as it does on most 
others. It exercises no restraining, im- 
proving influence on his conduct or his 
mind. He is like one of the frail dévotes, 
of whom we read in Catholic countries, 
who confess, receive absolution, and 
start fresh. 

Reverting to Lord Melbourne, he says : 
“ He has surprised all those about him by 
a sudden display of activity, vigour, rapid 
and diligent transaction of business, for 
which nobody was prepared.” No one 
who understood Lord Melbourne was 
surprised, and all who saw below the sur- 
face would have agreed with Sydney 
Smith when, after avowing a belief that 
“‘our viscount is somewhat of an impos- 
tor,” he remarks : “I am sorry to hurt any 
man’s feelings, and to brush away the 
magnificent fabric of levity and gaiety he 
has reared ; but I accuse our minister of 
honesty and diligence.” 

Assuming that Greville’s estimates, 
confessedly superficial and unsound, con- 
vey the popular impression of the time, 
this would prove him an accurate fool- 
ometer at best. A collection of vulgar 
errors may have its uses, but the praise 
of a “ most accurate observer ” can hardly 
be claimed for the collector who believes 
in each of them till it is corrected by 
events.* 


* If Greville’s estimate of the Reform ministry had 
been correct, they must have speedily broken down 
from sheer incapacity. He says of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, that “‘his understanding lies in a nutshell, and 
his information in a pin’s head;’’ of Stanley, the late 
Earl of Derby, the political Rupert, that ‘lhe does not 
appear to be a man of much moral or political firmness 
and courage, a timid politician, iguavus adversum Lue 
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With the exception of Lord Grey, the | fact. Then comes the broad general con- 
statesman whom Greville most persever- | clusion, which is to annihilate Sir Rob- 
ert: — . 


ingly vituperates is Peel : — 

December 15th, 1836. — It is very true (what 
they say Peel said of him, the Duke of W.) 
that no man ever had any influence with him, 
only women, and those always the silliest. 
But who are Peel’s confidants, friends, and 
parasites? Bonham, a stock-jobbing ex-mer- 
chant, Charles Ross, and the refuse of society 
of the House of Commons, 


Peel was constantly on the look-out for 
rising men of talent, who became his at- 
tached followers and friends. The late 
Duke of Newcastle, the late Lord Her- 
bert of Lea, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord 
Cardwell, are prominent examples. 

In reference to the ministerial inter- 
regnum after the resignation of the Re- 
form cabinet, Greville writes : 


May 17th, 1832. — The first impression was 
that the Duke of Wellington would succeed in 
forming a government with or without Peel. 
The first thing he did was to try and prevail 
upon Peel to be prime minister, but he was 
inexorable. He then turned to Baring, who, 
after much hesitation, agreed to be chancellor 
of the exchequer. The work went on, but 
with difficulty, for neither Peel, Goulburn, nor 
Croker would take office. They then tried the 
speaker (Manners-Sutton), who was mightily 
tempted to become secretary of state, but still 
doubting and fearing, and requiring time to 
make up his mind. At an interview with the 
duke and Lyndhurst at Apsley House he de- 
clared his sentiments on the existing state of 
affairs in a speech of three hours, to the unut- 
terable disgust of Lyndhurst, who returned 
home, flung himself into a chair, and said that 
“he could not endure to have anything to do 
with such a damned tiresome old bitch.” 


If Lord Lyndhurst did use such an ex- 
pression, he had _ high authority for it. 
“What's the matter with the auld bitch 
next ?” said an acute metaphysical judge, 
though somewhat coarse in his manners, 
aside to his brethren. “ This is a daft 
cause, Bladderscate . . . What say ye 
till’t, ye bitch ?” * Sir Walter adds, in a 
note, that “tradition ascribes this whim- 
sical style of language to the ingenious 
and philosophical Lord Kaimes.” 

The subject of the Tory failure to form 
a government is resumed in an entry of 
October 26, z.e. after an interval of six 
months, during which Greville had re- 
cently “picked up” a good deal from 
Arbuthnot (described as “very garru- 
lous ”), which he sets down as undoubted 


‘0 


pos ;"’ of Lord Althorpe, that ‘he would certainly 


I am not sure that I have stated these oc- 


currences exactly as they were told me. There 
may be errors in the order of the interviews 
and fourparlers, and in the verbal details, but 
the substance is correct, and may be summed 
up to this effect : that Peel, full of ambition, 
but of caution, animated by deep dislike and 
jealousy of the duke (which policy induced 


im to conceal, but which temper betrayed), 


thought to make Manners-Sutton play the part 
of Addington, while he was to be another Pitt ; 
he fancied that he could gain in political char- 
acter, by an opposite line of conduct, all that 
the duke would lose ; and he resolved that a 
government should be formed the existence of 
which should depend upon himself. 
Sutton was to be his creature ; he would have 
dictated every measure of government; he 
would have been their protector in the House 
of Commons; and, as soon as the fitting mo- 
ment arrived, he would have dissolved this mis- 
erable ministry and placed himself at the head 
of affairs. All these deep-laid schemes, and 
constant regard of self, form a strong contrast 
to the simplicity and heartiness of the duke’s 
conduct, and make the two men appear in a 
very different light from that in which they 
did at first. Peel acted right from bad mo- 
tives, the duke wrong from good ones. 


Manners- 


How (if this were true) could Peel be 


said to have acted right, in any sense? 
That he should have formed such a 
scheme, that he should have deemed Man- 
ners-Sutton equal to the emergency, that 
he should have entertained a momentary 
hope or thought of keeping such a man 
prime minister long enough to play the 
part of Addington to his Pitt —all this is 
so widely improbable, so out of keeping 
with his admitted sagacity, that Greville 
should at least have looked closely to his 
facts ; but from a subsequent entry (Jan- 
uary 3rd, 1833) it is clear that the sug- 
gestion to propose the premiership to 


Manners-Sutton came from Vesey Fitz- 


gerald, not from Peel; the pith of the 


sweeping charge against Peel being that 
it was he who wanted to place Sutton in 
a position to serve as his warming-pan. 
“It is remarkable,” concludes Greville, 
“that this story is so little known.” 
Which story ? for we have been told two 
or three. ‘Story! God bless you, I have 
none to tell, sir.’ We knew long ago all 
that could be known or was worth know- 
ing about these negotiations, namely, 
that some of the Tory leaders tried to 
form a government, which the more sa- 
gacious among them felt to be an impos- 





a few months, and that he would go on the turf.’” 
Redgauntlet,’’ chap. i. 
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sibility from the first: that there were 
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sundry meetings and conferences endin 
in nothing; that Peel attended none o 
them, holding firmly and consistently 
aloof: that the event did honour to his 
foresight; and that, instead of losing 
caste or credit, he was thenceforth re- 
garded as the man on whom the future 
of the great Conservative party must 
mainly, if not exclusively, depend. That 
the Duke of Wellington so regarded him, 
is placed beyond a doubt by the mission 
of the “ hurried Hudson ” in 1834. 

On March 22nd, 1835, Greville sets 
down : — 


Old Sir Robert, who must have been a man 
of exceeding shrewdness, predicted that his 
(the son’s) full energies would never be de- 
veloped till he was in the highest place, and 
had the sole direction of affairs; and his 
brother Lawrence, who told this to Henry de 
Ros, said that in early youth he evinced the 
same obstinate and unsocial disposition, which 
has since been so remarkable a feature of his 
character. 


With, reference to this paragraph (which 
was quoted in the Zdinburgh Review 
as one of the gems of the book) Mr. 
Lawrence Peel writes thus, November 
17th, 1874: 

“It is impossible I could have said 
anything of the sort. My eldest brother 


being thirteen years older than my- 
self, I could have had no opportunity 
of forming an opinion of his character 
during his boyhood; and the one attrib- 
uted to me in this passage is contrary to 
what I remember having heard my father 
and other members of my family express, 
and to the impression made upon my 
mind by all I ever knew of my brother. 
Having always entertained the highest 
opinion of his public and private charac- 
ter, it distresses me greatly to find my 
name employed in support of an opinion 
which all who were intimately acquainted 
with him must know to be incorrect.” 

As it is not usual to quote a living 
against a dead brother, we presume that 
Mr. Lawrence Peel’s existence was for- 
gotten, like that of Lord Conyngham and 
Lord Torrington. 

The Reform Bill was to Greville what 
the red flag is to the bull. It irritated 
him to wildness. He saw init the ruin 
of our most cherished institutions, in- 
cluding his sinecure and his place. He 
indiscriminately assails both the support- 
ers and opponents of the measure, al- 
though we should have thought that one 
of the two conflicting parties must have 
been to some extentin the right. He 
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does not even spare the “ waverers,” al- 
though he acted with them. 


March 26th, 1832. — Ten days since I have 
| written anything here, but en revanche I have 
written a pamphlet. An article appeared in 
the Quarterly, attacking Harrowby and his 
friends. | Wharncliffe was so desirous it 
; Should be answered that I undertook the job, 
‘and it comes out to-day in a “ Letter to Lock- 
| hart, in reply,” &c. Idon’t believe anybody 
‘read the last I wrote, but as I have published 
this at Ridgway’s, perhaps it may have a more 
extensive sale. 


This pamphlet was a poor performance, 
loose in style, and weak in argument, 
The article to which he replied was not 
written (as he with characteristic haste 
and inaccuracy assumed) by Mr. Lock- 
hart, but by Mr. Croker, who contended 
that, if the measure were to be effectually 
opposed, the Lords should take the de- 
cided course of throwing out the Bill and 
defy the government to create peers. It 
would be fatal, he argued, to admit the 
principle by voting for the second read- 
ing. Greville counselled a _ different 
course, maintaining that, if the Bill were 
suffered to go into committee, its most 
objectionable provisions might be struck 
out or neutralized, and that the govern- 
ment would not venture or be permitted 
to create peers to carry matters of detail. 
His counsels were followed, and a dia- 
metrically opposite result ensued. An 
amendment * (Lord Lyndhurst’s) carried 
in committee led to the resignation of 
Lord Grey, who urged, with irresistible 
force, that, the principle of the Bill hav- 
ing been admitted by their Lordships, 
they were pursuing a factious course in - 
trying to overthrow it by a side-wind. 
Greville’s tactics utterly failed, and he 
consoled himself by throwing the blame 
- the two noble lords who acted on 
them. 


The unfortunate thing is that neither of our 
cocks is good for fighting, not from want of 
courage; but Harrowby is peevish, ungra- 


* The object of Lord Lyndhurst’s amendment, which 
brought on the crisis, was the postponement of the dis- 
franchising clauses. When Mr. Charles Wood (Lord 
Halifax) urged that they must be taken first, Greville 
says: “‘ He talked a great deal about the country ex- 
pecting this, and that they would not be satisfied if it 
was not done, and all the usual jargon of the Reformers, 
which it was not worth while to dispute.” The event 
speedily proved that Lord Halifax had formed the 
correct estimate of the situation. Greville, knowing 
nothing of the greater public, fancied that a nation’s 
destiny could be decided by a party manceuvre or ine 
trigue conducted by hismeoll and De Ros. His sum- 
mary of the beneficial results of the measure which he 
dreaded and decried is one of the most remarkable 
passages in the book. (See vol. iii. p. 29.) 
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cious, and unpopular, and Wharncliffe carries 
no great weight. 


Greville’s fussifying efforts to stop the 
Reform Bill irresistibly recall the image 
of Mrs. Partington endeavouring to keep 
out the Atlantic with her mop. But how- 
ever slightly he was mixed up in an af- 
fair, he fancied himself the motive pow- 
er in it; and he was apt to think that he 
was doing a great deal when he was real- 
ly doing nothing. If we are to believe 
him, the partial support the leading jour- 
nal gave to the Conservative government 
of 1834-35, was entirely owing to him 
and Lord de Ros. He states (Novem- 
ber 24th, 1834) that Barnes, the editor, 
“was much gratified by an offer Lynd- 
hurst made to see him, and proposed a 
meeting: ” that a “gastronomic ratifica- 
tion was to wind up the treaty between 
these high contracting parties:” that 
Barnes dined with Lord Lyndhurst ata 
dinner expressly made for him: that it 
was a badly-composed party for the pur- 
pose ; and that the dinner made a great 
uproar, as he (Greville, thought it would. 

Lord Lyndhurst and Barnes were col- 
lege friends of long standing, and 
Barnes was an active member of Lord 
Lyndburst’s committee, when he stocd 
for the University of Cambridge in 1826. 
They had been always on the most inti- 
mate terms; and it was remarked that, 
in the height of the Reform conflict, 
nothing personally offensive to Lord 
Lyndhurst ever appeared in the Zimes. 
They certainly stood in no need of Lord 
de Ros or Greville to bring them to- 
gether; the dinner was an ordinary din- 
ner ; and that it made “a great uproar,” 
is about as true as that the conciliatory 
tone of the all-powerful: journal towards 
the Conservative government was (as 
Greville states) adopted at the sugges- 
tion of Lord de Ros. 

“No man,” we are assured in the pref- 
ace, “ was more disinterested in his judg- 
ments on public affairs, for he had long 
made up his mind that he had nothing to 
gain or to lose by them.” On the con- 
trary, he had made up his mind that he 
had a great deal to gain or lose by them ; 
that half, if not the whole, of his income 
was at stake. He worked with might and 
main for the party that was least hostile 
to sinecures; and he came forward in 
due season to claim at their hands the 
preservation of his own. 


Fune 30th. — Yesterday I went to the Duke 
of Wellington and gave him my case to read, 
requesting him to exert his influence with his 
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Tories, and get them to attend the committee 
and defend me there. He read it, approved, 
and promised to speak to both Peel and Her- 
ries. I had previously desired George Daw- 
son to speak to Peel. I might certainly, after 
the very essential services I rendered Peel 
and his government, go with some confidence 
to Peel or any of them and ask for their aid 
in my difficulty ; but it is not wise to remind 
men of an obligation ; if they do not feel it 
without being reminded they will not be made 
to do so by any hint, and an accusation of 
ingratitude will be implied, which will only 
excite their resentment ; if they are sensible 
of the obligation they will return it without 
any reminder. 


The Peelites, especially Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir James Graham, and Lord Lincoln 
(the late Duke of Newcastle) bestirred 
themselves actively on his behalf, rather, 
we fancy, from personal feeling than from 
any sense of obligation. He intimates 
as much when he confesses to “a kind 
of whispering sensation that they must 
be a little shocked at the cause they ad- 
vocate.” When the committee divided, 
he was saved by the narrow majority of 
ten tonine. Having already spoken of 


“the determination of this morose and 
rigid millionaire to strip me of my prop- 
erty,” he exultingly exclaims : — 


It is really amusing to see the joy with 
which the news of Baring’s defeat has been 
hailed by every member of his own family, and 
all others who have heard of it. ‘The good-will 
of the world (a very inert but rather satisfac- 
feeling) has been exhibited towards me, 
and there is mixed up with it in all who are 
acquainted with the surly Reformer who is my 
adversary a lively pleasure at his being baffled 
and mortified. 


Considering that Baring | (afterwards 
Lord Northbrook, and not a millionaire) 
was simply carrying out the principles 
with the full concurrence of the Liberal 
party, it is surprising that a man of sense 
should be hurried into such extravagance, 
still more surprising that an editor, with 
such conclusive proofs of interested 
prejudice before his eyes, should assert 
that, “in the opinions he (Greville) 
formed, and on occasions energetically 
maintained, he cared for nothing but 
their justice and their truth.” Five out 
of six of the opinions he formed were 
warped by his personal feelings: he was 
impartial in nothing but the distribution 
of indiscriminating abuse to all parties. 

For a knowing man of the world, con- 
versant with the practices of the turf, 
Greville was unaccountably credulous. 
Again and again does he accept state- 
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ments, and draw conclusions from them, 
without weighing either the internal or 
external evidence of their truth. We 
will give another example which should 
alone suffice to put readers on their 
guard. He is speaking of the debate on 
the ministerial explanations on Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1828: 


The great event of the night was Dun- 
combe’s speech, which was delivered with 
perfect self-possession and composure, but in 
so ridiculous a manner that everybody laughed 
at him, although they were amused, with his 
impudence and at the style and objects of his 
attack. However, the next day it was discov- 
ered that he had performed a great exploit ; 
he was loudly applauded and congratulated on 
all sides, and made into the hero of the day. 
His fame was infinitely increased on a subse- 
quent night, when Herries again came before 
the House and when Tommy fired another 
shot at him. The newspapers were full of his 
praises. The Whigs called at his door and 
eagerly sought his acquaintance. Those who 
love fun and personality cheered him on with 
loud applause, and he now fancies himself the 
greatest man going, and is ready to get up 
and abuse anybody on the Treasury bench. 
To me, who knew all the secret strings that 
moved this puppet, nothing can be more 
amusing. 


This then, we presume, is one of the 


revelations of the “less-known causes and 
details of public events” which we were 
promised in the preface. Ex uno disce 
omnes. Itis introduced with a grave re- 
flection of a nature to invite attention 
and command implicit trust. 


The history of Tom Duncombe and his 
speech is instructive as well as amusing, for 
it is a curious proof of the facility with which 
the world may be deceived, and of the prodi- 
gious effect which may be produced by the 
smallest means, if they are aided by some for- 
tuitous circumstances and happily applied. 
Tommy came to Henry de Ros and told him 
that his constituents at Hertford were very 
anxious he should make a speech, but that he 
did not know what to say, and begged Henry 
to supply him with the necessary materials. 
He advised him to strike out something new, 
and having received his assurance that he should 
be able to recollect anything that he learned by 
heart, and that he was not afraid of his cour- 
age failing, Henry composed for him the speech 
which Duncombe delivered. But knowing 
the slender capacity of his man, he was not 
satisfied with placing the speech in his hands, 
but adopted every precaution which his in- 
genuity suggested to avert the danger of his 
breaking down. 

He made him learn the speech by heart, 
and then made him think it over again and 
put it into language of his own, justly fearing 
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that, if he should forget any of the more pol- 
ished periods of the original, it would appear 
sadly blotched by his own interpolations. He 
then instructed him largely as to how and 
when he was to bring it in, supplying him with 
various commonplace phrases to be used as 
connecting links, and by the help of which he 
might be enabled to fasten upon some of the 
preceding speeches. I saw Henry de Ros 
the day before the debate, when he told me 
what he was doing, and asked me to suggest 
anything that occurred upon the subject, and 
at the same time repeated to me the speech 
with which he had armed his hero. I hinted 
my apprehensions that he would fail in the 
delivery, but though he was not without some 
alarm, he expressed (as it afterwards appeared 
a well-grounded) confidence in Duncombe’s 
extraordinary nerve and intrepidity. 


The editor states in a note, that “the 
incident related in the text appears to 
have been his (Duncombe’s) début in po- 
litical life.” Fresh from a contested elec- 
tion, — no bad school, — Duncombe had 
spoken in the same tone and manner on 
the second night of the session (January 
31), and appears to have already acquired 
that style of speaking which always en- 
sured him a hearing whatever the dispo- 
sition of the House.* Lord de Ros, with 
all his cleverness, was unknown as a 
speaker. We are not aware that he ever 
opened his mouth in public. Yet, assum- 
ing him to have been a practised rhetori- 
cian, the grand difficulty remains. To 
introduce a prepared speech or prepared 
passages effectively by the adroit use of 
commonplaces, is an advanced step in 
oratory, and to succeed twice in rapid 
succession would indicate a master of 
the art. To make the pupil first learn by 
heart the speech he was zof to deliver, 
was one of the oddest expedients ever hit 
upon to prevent him from being embar- 
rassed by the so-called polished periods 
of the original. And when, the day be- 
fore the debate, Lord de Ros repeated to 
Greville “the speech with which he had 
armed his hero,” which speech did he 
repeat ? 

The effect of the speech is grossly ex- 


* “ He (Duncombe) was courteous and pleasant in 
» and nbers liked to sit by him in the House 
for the sake of his remarks on men and things. His 
voice was originally very fine— rich and full — though 
he mouthed his words like a dandy of the Regency, a 
character that cropped up in all he said or did. His 
careless effective style was evidently the result of great 
care and pains; and he managed to hit exactly the 
amount of impudent saxg-frotd which his powers justi- 
fied and the House would bear. He was just the man 
for saying at the right moment what everybody wished 
to be said and nobody had the courage to say; and he 
was clearly a favourite, being generally called for if 
any one else rose at the same time.”” — The Times, 
Jan. 7,, 1868. . 
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aggerated ; it is not mentioned by the 
Times and its tendency is misunder- 
stood. The telling shots were not fired 
at Herries. They were fired at higher 
game; at sundry influences behind the 
throne, the existence of which Duncombe 
declared to be matter of notoriety : — 


They are known (he continued) to have been 
too busy in the underplot of the recent revolu- 
tion. “I believe their object to be as impure 
as the means by which their power has been 
acquired, and I denounce them and their 
agents as unknown to the British Constitution 
and derogatory to the honour of the crown.” 
He trusted that the Duke of Wellington and 
the right hon. secretary for the home depart- 
ment would no; allow the finances of this great 
country to be controlled any longer by a Jew 


(Rothschild), or the distribution of the patron- ; 


age of the crown to be operated upon by 
the prescriptions of a physician (Knighton). 
(Loud laughter.) 


Greville’s recklessness of statement, or 
obemoucherie, is still more remarkable 
in his account of the (so-called) second 
speech. 


Duncombe’s speech on the second night 
was got up precisely in the same manner, and 
although it appeared to arise out of the de- 
bate and of those which preceded it, the mat- 
ter had been all crammed into him by his 
invisible mentor. The amusement to him and 
to me (especially at the honours that have 
been thickly poured upon him and the noise 
which he has made in the world) is indescrib- 
ably pungent. 


The subject had been dropped till what 
Greville calls the second night (Feb. 
21st), when there was no debate, and no 
question before the House. Herries hav- 
ing risen to answer a question about the 
malt tax, said that “while he was on his 
legs, he might as well take the opportu- 
nity of removing one or two erroneous 
impressions that had gone abroad as to 
partof a statement he had made on a 
preceding evening.” This brought up 
Duncombe, who briefly pointed out the 
disagreement between the explanation 
just given by Herries and the preceding 
one. The two or three sentences spoken 
by the “hero of the night” would be 
incorrectly described as a speech: the 
ministerial explanations were considered 
at an end; and no one could have 
guessed that Herries would reopen them 
on that or any other night to stultify him- 
self. Now for the philosophical deduc- 
tion and the moral : 

Thus Duncombe and his speech have made 


what is called a great sensation, and he has 
the reputation (no matter whether justly or 
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not) of having thrown the enemy’s camp into 
greater confusion by the boldness of his lan- 
guage than anybody has ever done, because 
nobody has ever before dared to mention those 
whom he dragged forward. To the ignorant 
majority of the world he appears a man of 
great promise, of boldness, quickness, and de- 
cision, and the uproar that is made about him 
cannot fail to impress others as well as him- 
self with a high notion of his consequence. 
Knighton is gone abroad, I have very little 
doubt, in consequence of what passed, and as 
nobody inquires very minutely into the real 
causes of things where they get apparent ones 
with ease, it is said and believed at once that 
Duncombe is the man who has driven him out, 
and that he has given the first blow to that 
secret influence which has only been obscure] 
hinted at before and never openly ceded 
These are great and important matters, far ex- 
ceeding any consequences which the authors 
of the speech anticipated from its delivery at 
the time. And what are the agents who have 
produced such an effect? A man of ruined 
fortune and doubtful character, whose life has 
been spent on the race-course, at the gaming- 
table, and in the greenroom; of limited ca- 
pacity, exceedingly ignorant, and without any 
stock but his impudence to trade on, only 
speaking to serve an electioneering purpose, 
and crammed by another man with every 
thought and every word that he uttered. 


The ignorant majority of the world 
were right. Duncombe was a man of 
capacity, boldness, quickness, and decis- 
ion. If his private life was to be held 
up to reprobation, we have yet to learn 
that his habits and pursuits differed ma- 
terially from those of Greville and Lord 
de Ros. Nor is there anything extraor- 
dinary in the production of important 
effects through the instrumentality of 
men of ruined fortune. What were Mi- 
rabeau and Wilkes? But the journal 
teems with proofs that no such effects 
were produced on this occasion ; that 
Knighton was not driven out; and that 
the secret influence continued unim- 
paired.* 


* See vol. ii., pp. 144 and 154, quoted ante, e 520. 


Knighton had started on one of his numerous foreign 
missions the day before Duncombe’s speech. He re- 
turned shortly afterwards, and the attack is mentioned 
in his “* Memoirs” as “‘ having proved the means of es- 
tablishing him still more firmly in the estimation of his 
sovereign and his friends.’”? The letters to him from 
George IV. and the rest of the royal family printed in 
the “‘Memoirs” materially vary the impression which 
Greville’s entries convey. For example, during 
Knighton’s illness : 


* Dear Friend, 

** For God’s sake, for a!l our sakes, pray, pray take 
care of yourself, and do not think, upon any account, 
of stirring until to-morrow morning. It is true, I am 
jaded and quite worn, and writing from my bed, where 
I have lain down for a little; but to-morrow will te 
quite time enough. Little or no advance, I regret to. 
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An unsafe guide through the mazes of 
political intrigue and supplying no trust- 
worthy materials for history, Greville can- 
not be accepted as an authority for these 
episodes in our social annals, to which he 
recalls attention ; at all events, the judg- 
ments he passes on the actors in. them 
should be carefully collated with the 
facts. 


May 17th, 1835.— These elections and the 
affair between Alvanley and O’Connell have 
been the chief objects of attention; all the 
newspapers are full of details, which I need 
not put down here. Alvanley seems to have 
behaved with great spirit and resolution. 
There was a meeting at De Ros’s house of 
De Ros, Damer, Lord Worcester, and Dun- 
combe to consider what was to be done on the 
receipt of Morgan O’Connell’s letter, and 
whether Alvanley should fight him or not. 
Worcester and Duncombe were against fight- 
ing, the other two for it. Alvanley at once 
said that the boldest course was the best, and 
he would go out. 


There was no such meeting. There 
was neither occasion nor time for it. 
The old laws of honour were then in full 
force, and Morgan O’Connell’s letter left 
noalternative. Besides denouncing Lord 
Alvanley’s conduct as “ braggadocio and 
ungentlemanlike,” he spoke of him as “a 
man whem I sincerely believe to have 
been appropriately + Hemmer! by my 
father,” z.e. as a bloated buffoon. 

According to Colonel Hodges’ printed 
statement, this letter was delivered to 
Lord Alvanley at half-past three in the 
afternoon of May 4th. According to 
Colonel Damer’s, he had just returned 
from a review at Woolwich at that hour 
when the letter was placed in his hands 
by Lord Alvanley. He went at once to 
the Junior United Service Club to make 
the requisite arrangements with Colonel 
Hodges, who proposed the next morning, 
to which Damer replied that there would 
be light enough that same evening; and 
the meeting took place soon after six in 
a field off the Barnet Road, near the Re- 
gent’s Park. The ground was measured, 
the combatants were placed, and the 
pistols delivered : 


I was proceeding (writes Damer) to instruct 
the gentlemen concerned, as to the signals that 


say, has as yet been made amidst, almost perhaps, un- 
ravelable perplexities. 
“St. James’s Palace, ** Yours affectionately, 
“Friday, April, 1827.”” “G. R. 
There is no alteration of tone at any time, and the 
letters of William 1V. to Knighton do credit to both. — 
Memoirs of Sir William Knighton. By Lady 
nighton. 
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were to be their guide, and I had said, Gentle- 
men, I shall use the following words, “ Make 
ready! Fire!”; when Mr. O’Connell, think- 
ing that I had given the signal, through mis- 
take, discharged his pistol. I then had a 
short discussion with Colonel Hodges as to the 
light in which that shot was to be considered, 
when Lord Alvanley desired me to waive the 
right I conceived he had to return the fire. 


An exchange of shots then took place 
without effect. O’Connell did not fire in 
the air, as he should have done, and 
Damer then said that the affair should 
stop ; but Hodges insisted on an apology 
or another exchange of shots, to which 
Damer consented, to avoid (he said) all 
possibility of misapprehension. Having 
once agreed to regard the first shot as a 
nullity, he was obviously precluded from 
reverting toit; and the whole question 
turns on whether he should have with- 
drawn his man after the first shot. 


Damer (writes Greville) seems to have been 
a very bad second, and probably lost his head ; 
he ought not to have consented to the third 
shot upon any account. Alvanley says he 
execrated him in his heart when he found he 
had consented to it. Hodges acted like a 
ruffian, and had anything happened, he would 
have been hanged. 


The late Sir Robert Peel defined a 
good second to be one who would bring 
you off with flying colours or make you 
fight. Would Lord Alvanley have been 
brought off with flying colours had he 
been withdrawn? On the contrary, he 
would have been exposed to every sort of 
taunt and misrepresentation. This was 
a party duel, a class duel, a duel of defi- 
ance, and both he and his second judged 
rightly that, if it was to be fought at all, 
the boldest and most uncompromising 
mode of conducting it was the best. 

In the autumn of 1843, Lord Alvanley, 
Colonel Damer, and an English friend, 
were breakfasting in the public room of 
the Hétel de Flandre, at Brussels, when 
Lord Alvanley quizzed a Belgian officer 
so unmercifully, that the drave Belge 
left the table ina huff. “ That fellow,” 
said the friend, “will call you out.” 
“And if he does,” was the reply, “ I'll 
have you for my second; for Damer — 
and be d—d to him — let Morgan O’Con- 
nell have three shots to two.” This pos- 
sibly is the sort of execration which was 
uttered to Greville. In the course of the 
ensuing conversation Lord Alvanley ex- 
pressed his high satisfaction at the man- 
ner in which the affair had been carried 
through. 
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“ The value of every story depends on 
its being true. Astory is a picture of an 
individual, or of human nature in gener- 
al: if it be false, it is a picture of noth- 
ing.” This was a favourite axiom of 
Johnson’s, which seems to have had no 
weiglit with Greville or Mr. Reeve: Gre- 
ville seldom, if ever, taking the trouble 
to verify a story or anecdote, whilst the 
editorial notes afford little aid in the cor- 
rection or elucidation of the text. 


Lord Holland told stories of Lord Thurlow, 
whom he mimicks, they say, exactly. When 
Lord Mansfield ded, Thurlow said, “I hesi- 
tated a long time between Kenyon and Buller. 
Kenyon was very intemperate, but Buller was 
so damned corrupt, and I thought upon the 
whole that intemperance was a less fault in a 
judge than corruption, not but what there was 
a damned deal of corruption in Kenyon’s in- 
temperance. 


The vacancy (of the chief-justiceship) 
was created by the resignation of Lord 
Mansfield, who lived nearly five years 
afterwards, and the words which Lord 
Holland must have repeated, if he adopted 
the authentic version, were these : 


I hesitated long between the corruption of 
Buller and the intemperance of Kenyon. Not 
but what there was a damned deal of intem- 
perance in Buller’s corruption and a damned 
deal of corruption in Kenyon’s intemperance. 


In reference to the dispute between 
Sir John Malcolm, governor of Bombay, 
and the judges of the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Reeve states: 


Lord Ellenborough took Malcolm’s part 
with great eagerness, and said of the chief 
justice, Sir J. D. Grant, that “he would be 
like a wild elephant between two tame ones,” 
This expression was long remembered as a 


joke against Lord Ellenborough. 


The joke must be unintelligible to 
those who do not know that Lord Ellen- 
borough had just been sending out two 
new judges when he wrote, “Sir John 
Grant will be like a wild elephant led 
away between two tame ones.” 

In anote on Sir Robert Adair, Mr. 
Reeve says: “It was he whom Canning 
once called Bobadare-a-dool-fowla.” It 
was he who was ridiculed in a celebrated 
jeu @esprit of the Anti-Facobin, entitled, 
“Translation of a Letter (in Oriental 
characters) from Bawba-dara-Adul-Phoola 
(Bob Adair, a dull fool) to Neek-awl- 
Aretchid-Kooez (Nicholl, a wretched 
goose).” 

Note on Paul, the first Lord Methu- 
en:— 
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Paul Methuen, Esq., M.P. for Wiltshire, 
It was to him that O’Connell made the mem- 
orable, but somewhat profane retort, “ Paul, 
Paul, why persecutest thou me?” 


The House was in committee, and in a 
half-sleepy state, when Kearsley, Tory 
member for Wigan, a coarse humourist, 
flustered with drink, began a rollicking 
speech, setting all rules of decorum at 
defiance. Methuen, who had also the 
appearance of having dined, rose repeat- 
edly to call him to order, till Kearsley, 
who was short-sighted, put his glass to 
his eye, shook his head with mock so- 
lemnity, stretched out his arm to its full 
length, and spoke the words in a hollow 
sonorous tone. One of the most extraor- 
dinary scenes ever witnessed ensued: 
during several minutes the House was so 
convulsed with laughter that all serious 
business was at a standstill; Sir Robert 
Inglis, shocked by the profanity, being 
the only member who looked grave. 
What added to the effect was the con- 
trast. Some one said Kearsley, short 
and rotund, looked like a retired tallow- 
chandler, which he turned out to be. 
Methuen was a fine gentleman of the Re- 
gency, with a shade of pomposity. Such 
a retort from O’Connell, who, moreover, 
sat on the same side of the House as 
Methuen, would have excited a very dif- 
ferent feeling from laughter, 

Greville (January 12th, 1831) happening 
to set down that an envoy had been sent 
here from the Poles, Mr. Reeve appends 
this note ; — 


This envoy was Count Alexander Walewski, 
a natural son of the Emperor Napoleon, who 
afterwards played a considerable part in the 
affairs of France and of Europe, especially 
under the Second Empire. During his resi- 
dence in London in 1831 he married Lady 
Caroline Montagu, a daughter of the Earl of 
Sandwich, but she did not live long. J re- 
member calling upon him in St. Yames’s Place, 
and seeing cards of invitation for Lady Grey’s 
assemblies stuck in his glass. The fact is he 
was wonderfully handsome and agreeable, and 
soon became popular in London society. 


Would it not have been more to the pur- 
pose to state simply that the envoy was 
Count Walewski, afterwards French am- 
bassador at the British court ? 

Greville having mentioned the “ Catea- 
tonenses,” Mr. Reeve has this note : — 


The “ Musz Cateatonenses,’”’ a burlesque 
narrative of a supposed expedition of Mr. 
George Legge to Cateaton Street in search of 
a Swiss chapel. Nothing can be more droll. 
The only copy I have seen is still at Saltram. 
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This jeu desprit (which fills a volume) was 
composed by Canning and his friends, one 
Easter recess they spent at Ashbourne. 


If this jeu desfrit fills a volume, why 
is that volume called “ Wus@ Cateaton- 
enses?” Because, in addition to the 
narrative, it contains from twenty to 
thirty sets of verses on the expedition, 
which was undertaken by Lord Boring- 
don (the first Earl of Morley) and the 
Hon. and Rev. A. G. Legge, in search of 
a Swiss preacher ; Canning having mys- 
tified them by saying that they would 
find one in Cateaton Street. The expe- 
dition was real, although the narrative 
was supposititious ; and the whole point 
turns on its being joint. 

In explanation of Serjeant Spankie’s 
repartee to the elector of Finsbury, Mr. 
Reeve says : — 


Wakley’s house was burnt, and he brought 
an action against the insurance office, which 
declined to pay his policy. I forget what was 
the result of the trial, but that of the evidence 
was a conviction of his instrumentality. 


The action was tried on the 21st June, 
1821, before Lord Tenterden and a spe- 
cial jury, and the result was a verdict for 
the plaintiff for the full amount claimed, 
which was paid by the office with costs. 
On the 14th July, 1844, Mr. Wakley made 
so effective a reply to the imputation in 
the House of Commons, that the late Sir 
Robert Peel pronounced a decided opin- 
ion of its groundlessness. The charge 
having been revived in a medical journal, 
Mr. Wakly brought an action for libel, 
which (June, 1854) ended in a verdict, by 
consent, for the plaintiff and an apology. 


Note. — Hon. Frederick Byng, formerly of 
the Foreign Office, universally known at this 
time (1829) as “the Poodle,” prodably because 
he once kept a fine animal of that breed. 


Universally known to this hour under 
that name, notoriously because, when til- 
burys were the fashion, he used to drive 


one with a poodle seated by his side. A 
different but erroneous solution has 
gained currency from acomic French epi- 
taph, in which he is mentioned as “ sur- 
nommé Poodle a cause de sa chevelure et| 
sa fidélité.” 

Speculating (June, 1829) on the causes 
which had kept Lord Palmerston back 
for twenty years, Greville says : — 

The office he held was one of dull detail, 


and he never travelled out of it. He probably 
stood in awe of Canning and others, and was 





never in the Cabinet; but having lately held 
higher situations, and having acquired more 
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confidence, he has launched forth, and with 
astonishing success. 


Lord Palmerston had been in three 
cabinets — Canning’s, Lord Goderich’s, 
and the duke’s ; and retained the same 
Office, the secretaryship of war, the only 
office he ever held prior to 1830, under 
each. 

Mr. Reeve gives lists of five cabinets, 
or administrations, as he indiscriminately 
calls them; and four of his lists are 
wrong. His list of Canning’s omits Lord 
Palmerston and includes Tierney; of the 
duke’s (as originally constituted) omits 
Lord Palmerston ; of Lord Grey’s (as 
originally constituted) includes Lord John 
(Earl) Russell and the late Lord Derby, 
and omits Lords Holland and Carlisle ; 
of Lord Melbourne’s (1834) includes Ed- 
ward Ellice. We should like to know 
where Mr. Reeve gets his lists. We are 
content with the Annual Register. 

The strangest of Mr. Reeve’s notes is 
the one relating to Madame du Cayla which 
we cannot allow to grow into an author- 
ity, since we believe it to be uncharitable 
and unjust. Greville has told all that re- 
quired to be told of this lady; her birth, 
her introduction to Louis XVIII., and- 
the nature of their connection, saying 
expressly that “there was no sexual 
question in the matter, as what the king 
wanted was merely some one to whom he 
could tell everything, consult with on 
occasions, and with whom he could bandy 
literary trifles.”* But this does not sat- 
isfy Mr. Reeve, whose note begins : 


Madame du Cayla had been the soi-disant 
mistress of Louis XVIII., or rather the fa- 
vourite of his declining years. J// fallait une 
Esther, to use her own expression, @ cet 
Assuérus. 


If she compared herself to Esther, the 
purest of the pure, how could she be the 
soi-disant (self-styled) mistress of the 
king? Mr. Reeve must mean “ so- 
called.” Then, after recapitulating the 
biographical details stated by Gre- 
ville :— 


The king was touched by her grace and 
beauty, and she became indispensable to his 
happiness. His happiness was said to con- 
sist in inhaling a pinch of snuff from her 
—" which were remarkably broad and 
air. 


We know of no better authority for 
this bit of prurient gossip than a scandal- 
ous caricature. Then come three verses 


* Vol. ii. p. 306. 
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of Béranger, supposed to be addressed to 
the lady under the name of Octavie. One 
will suffice : 


Peins-nous ces feux, qu’en secret tu redoutes, 
Quand sur ton sein tl cuve son nectar, 

Ces feux dont s’indignaient les voiites, 
Oi plane encore l’aigle du grand César. 


The second line is printed in italics by 
Mr. Reeve. We have not a notion what 


it means ; but the feux of the gouty old, 


epicure could hardly have alarmed the 
lady or scandalized the arches. The note 
ends with what is meant for a philosophi- 
cal reflection : 


It is curious that in 1829, the last mistress 
of a king of France should have visited Lon- 
don under the reign of the last mistress of a 
king of England. 


It is not usual, nor in accordance with 
the convenances, to apply this term to 
ladies who retain their position in society. 
Madame du Cayla came to England with 
the Duchesse d’Escars, and was received 
in all the best houses. It was not (as we 
have seen) Lady C. alone, but the whole 
C. family (husband, son, and daughter) 
that were domesticated in her royal 
friend’s palaces. 

To point a story against George IV., 
Greville calls Lord Bathurst “ stone- 
blind,” knowing very well that he was 
only short-sighted. Twice over (uncor- 
rected by Mr. Reeve) he calls Louis 
Philippe the descendant of Louis XIV. 


May 29th, 1829. — The day before yesterday 
there was a review for the Duke of Orleans; 
and the Marquis of Anglesey, who was there 
at the head of his regiment, contrived to get a 
tumble, but was not hurt. Last night at the 
ball the king said to Lord Anglesey, “ Why, 
Paget, what’s this I hear? they say you rolled 
off your horse at the review yesterday.” The 

"duke as he left the wall was immensely 
cheered, and the people thronged about his 
horse and would shake hands with him, 


It was the Duke of Wellington who 
got the tumble. He was riding at the 
head of his regiment, the Grenadier 
Guards, wearing the bearskin cap, which 
embarrassed him and led to the accident. 
At the next /evée, the king, who was not 
sorry to have a hit at the duke, addressed 
Lord Anglesey loud enough for every 
one to bear: “ Anglesey, you are not the 
man to fall off at the head of your regi- 
ment.” The incident obtained great 
notoriety, and was long remembered. 
When, in 1847, Lord Ponsonby pre- 
sented his credentials to Ferdinand I. 
of Austria, the emperor said to him: 
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“Vous savez que je suis tombé de cheval, 
mais la méme chose est arrivée a votre 
Jameux Duc de Wellington.” 

The career of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, culminating in the peerage and 
the Garter, is one of the most distin- 
guished in the annals of diplomacy ; and 
the refusal of the Russian court to re- 
ceive him as resident ambassador in 1833 
was really a compliment to his well-known 
firmness and sagacity. A similar com- 
pliment had been paid to Lord Macart- 
ney after a special mission to Russia, 
during which he was not found so pliable 
as could have been wished. The Em- 
peror Nicholas distinctly stated that he 
had no personal objection to Lord Strat- 
ford, and the difficulty notoriously origi- 
nated with Count Nesselrode and Ma- 
dame de Lieven. This lady was, afterall, 
the principal sufferer from the intrigue, 
being obliged to leave England whilst 
the Russian embassy was withdrawn. 
A story against Lord Stratford, told by 
her on the authority of a third person 
and dressed up by Greville, will hardly 
command implicit assent, and the great 
Elchee has no recollection of the dra- 
matic colloquy with M. Dedel of which 
the scene is laid in the ante-room of the 
Foreign Office. It was a rule with Lord 
Palmerston, from which he never devi- 
ated, to admit visitors in the order of 
arrival, without regard to rank, and it is 
not unlikely that this was explained by 
Lord Stratford to M. Dedel. 

We have the authority of another emi- 
nent diplomatist for denying what Gre- 
ville has set down regarding him: 


September 23rd, 1834. — He (Lord Mel- 
bourne) told me, what I did not know before, 
that the king of Prussia had desired to have 
Lord Clanwilliam recalled from Berlin. 


Lord Clanwilliam was, and is, under 
the impression that he was in high favour 
at the court of Berlin during the entire 
period of his embassy; and we learn 
from other sources that he was particu- 
larly acceptable to the king. 


August 27th, 1830. — At court the day be- 
fore yesterday. Generai Baudrand came and 
delivered his letter, also a private letter “ from 
the Duke of Orleans to the Duke of Clar- 
ence,” as the French king called them, anciens 
amis. 


Both the letters (which are extant in 
the French king’s handwriting) are ad- 
dressed as from king to king. 





October 25th, 1830. — I told him (Arbuthnot) 
to give anotion how meanly Aberdeen was 
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thought of, that Alvanley had told Talleyrand 
not to notice him, but to go at once to the 
duke (of Wellington) when he had any impor- 
tant business to transact, and that he (Arbuth- 
not) might tell the duke this, if he pleased, 
but no one else. 


This is a specimen of Greville’s half- 
knowledge. Lord Alvanley had the folly 
to tell Talleyrand not to notice Lord 
Aberdeen; but Talleyrand at once re- 
peated what Lord Alvanley had said to 
the duke and Lord Aberdeen, accom- 
panying the communication with some 
caustic remarks on the bad feeling of 
Lord Alvanley in trying to lower his 
sovereign’s minister for foreign affairs 
in the eves of a foreign ambassador, and 
his curious forgetfulness that Talleyrand 
was intimately acquainted with Lord 
Aberdeen. If Lord Aberdeen was 
thought so meanly of, how did he manage 
to maintain his ground so long in the 
Foreign Office? How did he become 
prime minister in 1852? 

We now come to a class of story which 
ought never to appear in print at all; a 
class in which inaccuracy, combined with 
publicity, is an offence against truth, jus- 
tice, good feeling, and propriety. After 
mentioning a forgery case in which 
Brougham had got a man off, who, in 
Greville’s opinion would have been 
hanged had Lord Lyndhurst been chan- 
cellor, he sets down, December 12th, 
1830: 

This was a curious case, asI have since 
heard. The man owes his life to the curiosity 
of a woman of fashion, and then to another 
feeling. Wady Burghersh and Lady Glengall 
wanted to hear St. John Long’s trial (the 
quack who had man-slaughtered Miss Cashir), 
and they went to the Old Bailey for that pur- 
pose. Castlereagh and somebody else, who, 
of course, were not up in time, were to have 
attended them. They wanted an escort, and 
the only man in London sure to be out of bed 
so early was the master of the rolls, so they 
went and carried him off. When they got to 
the court there was no St. John Long, but 
they thought they might as well stay and hear 
whatever was going on. It chanced that a 
man was tried for an atrocious case of forgery 
and breach of trust. He was found guilty, and 

" sentence passed ; but he was twenty-three and 
good-looking. Lady Burghersh could not 
bear he should be hanged, and she went to all 
the late ministers and the judges to beg him off. 
Leach told her it was no use, that nothing 
could’ save that man; and accordingly the old 
government were obdurate, when out they 
went. Off she went again and attacked all 
the new ones, who in better humour, or of 
softer natures, suffered themselves to be per- 
suaded, and the wretch was saved. She went 
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herself to Newgate to see him, but I never heard 
if she had a private interview, and if he was 
afforded an opportunity of expressing his grati- 
tude with all the fervour that the service she had 
done him demanded. 


Lady Burghersh is the Dowager Count- 
ess of Westmoreland, by birth a Welles- 
ley, and niece of the great duke, a lady 
whose intellectual distinction and per- 
sonal qualities should inspire respect 
independently of her connections and 
her age. Yet this is the person who is 
deemed the fitting object of a course in- 
sinuation and aribald sneer. Her own 
account of the incident (ina letter toa 
relative) is so complete a model of clear, 
terse narrative, that we shall give it with- 
out the alteration of a word: 

“The account in the Greville Memoirs 
has a foundation in truth, but much dis- 
torted. Lady Glengall and I did go to 
the Old Bailey, intending to hear the trial 
of the quack doctor. Neither Lord Cas- 
tlereagh nor any one else accompanied 
us, as faras I remember. Certainly not 
the master of the rolls. We found the 
trial of the quack doctor was put off, 
and being there, and never having heard 
a trial, I wished to stay and hear some- 
thing of what was goingon. It was a 
case of forgery, and the accused, far 
from being ‘twenty-three and good-look- 
ing,’ appeared to me a miserable, stupid- 
looking lad, who seemed _half-witted. 
The penalty at that time was death. I 
was told that the lad’s mother was in 
court and had fainted. 

“ ] was very intimate at that time with 
Lord Lyndhurst, and, when I left the 
court, I drove to his house, and asked if 
anything could be done to save the life 
of the wretched boy. He told me he 
would undertake it if he found it to be 
possible. I asked him if I might give 
the hope to the poor mother, and he said 
‘Yes,’ and I did so.” 

Lord Lyndhurst was no longer chancel- - 
lor ; and, at his suggestion, the case was 
brought to the notice of Lord Melbourne, 
then home secretary, who reduced the 
sentence of death to transportation for 
life. A point that weighed strongly with 
him was that no one had lost or been in- 
jured by the forgery. The slightest in- 
quiry would have made clear that this 
was not the case mentioned by Lord 
Brougham. 

It would be difficult to surpass the last 
example of misrepresentation ; but there 
are entries which run it hard for ill-nature 
and discourtesy : 
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August 11th, 1831. — I went to the play last 
night at a very shabby little house called the 
City Theatre —a long way beyond the post- 
office — to see Ellen Tree act in a translation 
of “ Une Fuute,’ one of the best pieces of 
acting I ever saw. This girl will turn out 
very good if she remains on the stage. She 
has never been brought forward at Covent 
Garden, and 1 heard last night the reason 
why. Charles Kemble took a great fancy for 
her (she is excessively pretty), and made her 
splendid offers of putting had into the best 
parts, and advancing her in all ways, if she 
would be propitious to his flame, but which 
she indignantly refused ; so he revenged him- 
self (to his own detriment) by keeping her 
back, and promoting inferior actresses instead. 
If ever she acquires fame, which is very 
probable, for she has as much nature, and 
feeling, and passion, as ever I saw, this will 
be a curious anecdote. [She married Charles 
Kean, lost her good looks, and became a tire- 
some, second-rate actress. ] 


Mrs. Charles Kean lives surrounded 
by friends, who will be surprised to learn 
that she ever ceased to be a favourite 
with the public, or lost more of her good 
looks than (ehew fugaces /) will vanish 
with youth. Old play-goers will be equal- 
ly surprised to hear that she was never 
brought forward at Covent Garden, where 
she was one of the greatest attractions of 
the theatre during the seasons of 1829- 


31,* under Charles Kemble’s manage- 


ment. The base of the story falling, the 
superstructure falls with it, but we give 
her refutation in her own distinct em- 
phatic language in a letter dated Dec. 
16th : 

“It is only very recently that I was 
told of the passage relating to Mr. Kem- 
ble and myself, and I feel as indignant as 
either of his daughters can be. There is 
not the shadow of foundation for Mr. 
Greville’s calumnious insinuations, The 
grossness was in Mr. Greville’s mind, 
notin Mr. Kemble’s conduct, who ever 
treated me with the utmost kindness and 
the utmost resect.” 

The Covent Garden season had closed 
when Greville saw her at the City Thea- 
tre, then under the management of her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Chapman. The old- 
est frequenters of the greenroom of the 
Garrick have no recollection of this 
scandal in the most evanescent shape, 


* “Tn 1829, she transferred her services to Covent 
Garden, and made her first appearance as Lady Towne- 
ley in ‘The Provoked Husband.’ For her benefit 
she played ‘Romeo’ to Miss Fanny Kemble’s 
* juliet,’ and her success was so great that the man- 
ager (Kemble) entrusted to her the heroine in Miss 
Kemble’s play of ‘ Francis the First.’’? — Men of the 
Time: ane oe | Biographical Notes of Eminent 
Characters of both Sexes, 1872. 
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but the faintest surmise would be enough 
for Greville to build upon. If he had 
been present at the conversations in the 
“School for Scandal,” he would have 
noted down as facts that Miss Letitia 
Piper had been brought to bed of twins, 
and that Miss Nicely had pressing rea- 
sons for marrying her footman. 

There is one of our expectations from 
this journal which has not been disap- 
pointed. Its popularity is largely owing 
to the style. The vigour and idiomatic 
flow of the language give a delusive 
plausibility to the statements, and a false 
look of philosophy to the reflections. It 
seldom or never occurs to the common 
run of readers that a man who writes so 
well, so energetically, with such an air of 
decision and superiority, can be wrong 
in fact or inference, can think he is think- 
ing when he is indulging in paradox or 
commonplace. He thus speculates on 
happiness : — 


I wonder the inductive process has not been 
more systematically applied to the solution 
of this great philosophical problem, what is 
happiness, and in what tt consists, for the prac- 
tical purpose of directing the human mind 
into the right road for reaching this goal of 
all human wishes. Why are not innumerable 
instances collected, examined, analysed, and 
the results expanded, explained, and reasoned 
upon for the benefit and instruction of man- 
kind? 


He proceeds to announce as a discov- 
ery that “healthy body, healthy appetite, 
healthy feelings, though accompanied by 
mediocrity of talent, will outstrip in the 
race for happiness the splendid irregu- 
larities of genius, and the most dazzling 
successes of ambition.” Who ever 
doubted that they would? But how is 
this enviable mediocrity to be reached ? 
How are the higher natures to be brought 
down or the lower natures to be elevated 
to it? How are we to make sure of the 
sound mind in the sound body? His 
Golden Mean or Happiness Made Easy 
may pair off with the philosopher’s stone 
or the elixir of youth. His contrivance 
for attaining “this goal of all human 
wishes” is about as feasible as that for 
catching sparrows by putting salt upon 
their tails. 

He is not more happy when he gener- 
alizes on gaming and the turf: 


How any one can play who is not in want 
of money, I cannot comprehend ; surely Ais 
mind must be strangely framed who requires 
the stimulus of gambling to heighten his 
pleasures. 
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There is no frame of mind so common, 
as he had only to look round him to be 
aware. The majority of the rich and 
noble friends with whom he played whist 
and betted were not in want of money, 
and obviously required the stimulus. 

His meditations on moral or intellect- 
ual subjects want depth: his mind, like 
heated amber, attracted and fixed the 
feathers and flies that float or flutter on 
the surface of society : it never penetrat- 
ed to the undercurrents of thought and 
feeling which were in silent operation 
when he wrote. It would be amusing, 
therefore, were it not irritating, to hear 
his book hailed from the pulpit as a proof 
that the generation of which it treats 
were deficient in high aims and purposes ; 
as if these were wanting to the men who 
carried the great measures of civil and 
religious liberty, who voted twenty mil- 
lions for the abolition of slavery, who re- 
formed the poor-law, simplified the 
administration of justice, humanized the 
criminal code, and laid the foundation of 
all that has been done since to diffuse 
education and improve the condition of 
the labouring class.* 

The rapid changes of mood which 
occur so frequently in his journal may be 
traced to his impressibility. He was the 
slave of impulse. With him the present, 
the immediate, excluded both the future 
and the past. He seldom pauses to com- 
pare, to inquire, to investigate; but 
dashes down the impression or conclu- 
sion without thinking or caring whether 
it agrees with what goes before or is to 
come after it. His fondness for general- 
ization is another fruitful source of error 
and inconsistency. He draws a broad 
conclusion from an insulated speech or 
action, and within an incredibly short time 
draws an opposite one from equally in- 
sufficient premises. Thus the Duke of 
Wellington is a very great man and a 
very little man byturns. It never occurs 
to Greville that conduct may vary, or in- 
tellectual power fluctuate, without any 
essential change in character or capacity. 
Aliguando bonus dormitat Homerus. If 
he had found Homer napping, he would 
have written him down a dull, sleepy, 
heavy-headed fellow, and have forgotten 
all about his genius till reminded of it by 
happening to take up the Iliad or fall in 
with Mr. Gladstone. 

* We allude to the sermon of the Bishop of Man- 
chester, mentionea in the 7%mes of Dec. isth. The 
right reverend prelate most erroneously assumes that 
Greville’s description of the society in which he lived is 


accurate. Canon Liddon has fallen into a similar 
error. 
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It follows, that Greville shows to most 
advantage in narrative and description. 
What can be more vividly sketched than 
the memorable scene in the House of 
Commons (May 1832), when the hopes of 
the waverers and anti-Reformers were 
scattered to the winds : when Baring hur- 
ried to Apsley House and told the duke 
that he would face a thousand devils 
rather than such a House? Or, again, 
than the banquet in St. George’s Hall 
during the Ascot week of 1831; or the 
first meeting of the council on the acces- 
sion of the queen? His Italian tour is 
very good, and shows of what he was 
capable when removed from the arena of 
party politics and the feverish agitation 
of the turf. Some of his characters also 
(looking merely to effect) are admirably 
drawn ; the distinctive traits judiciously 
selected, and the lights and shades artis- 
tically worked in. Take, for example, 
his Luttrell, his Lady Harrowby, or (best 
of all) his Byron. What too often mars 
the workmanship is the fastidiousness, 
the cynicism, the irresistible tendency to 
find spots or mingle bitters with the 
sweets : 


Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis fontibus 
angat. 

Where was the necessity for spoiling 
the touching tribute to Lady Worcester 
by the remark, that “her defects may be 
ascribed to her education, and to the 
actual state of the society in which she 
lived ;” feeling, as he should have felt, 
that the surviving members of that soci- 
ety, including those nearest and dearest 
to her, would regard the observation as a 
slur? Or why accept without inquiry the 
statement that she died in the arms of 
Dr. Hume, when any member of the 
family would have told him that she died 
in the arms of her husband, with her 
mother and two sisters in the room? 


Let blameless Bethell if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well. 


‘Whom did Pope mean ?” asked Bos- 
well after quoting this couplet. “I don’t 
know, sir,” replied Johnson, “ but, depend 
upon it, he meant to vex somebody.” 
Greville has been suspected of the same 
charitable intention when, the day after 
his arrival in town, after taking Pans- 
hanger on his way from Newmarket, he 
writes ; 

My journal is getting intolerably stupid, and 
entirely barren of events. I would take to 
miscellaneous and private matters if any fell 
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in my way, but what can I make out of such 
animals as I herd with and such occupations 
as I am engaged in? 


His first meeting with Macaulay at 
Holland House is graphically told, and 
his altered estimate of the brilliant essay- 
ist at a subsequent period is one of the 
fe w instances in which his change of opin- 
ion may be accepted as an indication of 
the fact. Macaulay was a very different 
man in 1833, when Sydney Smith called 
him a “book in breeches,” from what he 
had become in 1850, when Greville sets 
him down as “a marvellous, an unrivalled 
(in his way), and a delightful - talker.” 
Brougham is overdrawn ; although it was 
no easy matter to exaggerate either the 
marvellous range and flexibility of his in- 
tellectual powers or his eccentricities. 

In speaking of style, we make, of 
course, the Horatian allowance for blots. 
Greville’s vernacular epithets are in ex- 
ceedingly bad taste, and he has favourite 
words which he commonly misapplies. 
The imputation of madness is peculiarly 
annoying, because it affects the family as 
well as the individual. But it is a fre- 
quent imputation with Greville. Erskine 
was mad, so was Brougham; so were 
both the kings he served under; Wilkie 
was “rather mad ;” indeed, every one 


guilty of the slightest oddity or eccen- 
tricity is mad ; and, tried by this criterion, 
most of us are mad: semel insanivimus 
omnes. 

“Vulgar” and “ vulgarity,” again, are 
of constant occurrence, when “ common,” 
“common-looking,” or “ coarse,” would 


be more appropriate. Poor William IV. 
is vulgar as well as mad. Washington 
Irving is “rather vulgar ” (he was not at 
all). Thiers is “a little man, about as 
tall as Sheil, and as mean and vulgar- 
looking.” As to Macaulay, “it was not 
until he stood up that I was aware of all 
the vulgarity and ungainliness of his ap- 
pearance.” In each of these instances 
the term is misapplied and the observa- 
tioa superficial — 


In Conrad’s form seems little to admire, 
a his dark eyebrow shades a glance of 
re; 
Yet, on the whole, who paused to look again, 
Saw more than marks the crowd of vulgar 
men, 


At a dinner duly recorded, “ Lord Hol- 
land said that Fox made it a rule never 
to talk in Johnson’s presence, because he 
knew all his conversations were recorded 
for publication, and he did not choose to 
figure in them.” Did it never occur to 
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Greville, or his editor, that other people 
might feel like Fox? that this practice of 
journalizing, conducted on such princi- 
ples, may end by becoming the plague, 
the bane, the curse of society? Fixing 
and perpetuating current scandals to be 
mistaken at no distant period for facts, 
is like condensing noxious vapours in- 
stead of allowing them to evaporate into 
thin air, or bottling and laying by decoc- 
tions of laurel leaves without labelling 
“ Poison” on the flasks. Itis not only 
the great that must be content to live like 
bees in a glass hive : 


All their faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, \earn’d and conn’d by rote. 


It is not only kings and princes that 
must refrain from being easy, careless, 
and communicative in the presence of 
any member of their suite. No one of 
any rank or station will be safe. No one, 
man or woman, can be sure at any dis- 
tance of time, that some careless expres. 
sion may not crop up against them, to 
wound a relative or alienate a friend: 
that some long-forgotten calumny, some 
scandal refuted and lived down, may not 
be suddenly revived when the lapse of 
time, or the nature of the charge, has 
rendered disproof impossible. Mr. 
Reeve states, or means to state, that he 
has sought to publish nothing which 
could give pain or annoyance to persons 
stillalive.* In other words, he conceived 
himself invested with a discretionary 
power of suppression, and has exercised 
it with the best intentions. Then how, 
without admitting to be right what we 
feel to be wrong, are we to avoid ques- 
tioning his knowledge of the world, his 
acquaintance with society, his experience 
of the ordinary springs of action, of the 
commonest feelings that influence man- 
kind ? 

Is it not pain or annoyance to a sover- 
eign to find such terms as beast, dog, 
ass, blackguard, buffoon, coward, ap- 
plied to her uncles and immediate prede- 
cessors on the throne? Are the whole 
royal family of England supposed to be 
wanting in sensibility and self-respect ? 
Can it be otherwise than galling to one 
nobleman to have an indiscreet conver- 
sation brought up against him, or to an- 
other to be told that he tamely submitted 
to an insult for the sake of = how ? Isit 


* “The only omissions I have thought it right to 
make are a few passages and expressions relating to 
ng and occurrences in private life, ix which I 

ave sought to publish nothing which could give pain 


or annoyance to persons still alive.”” — Preface. 
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not pain or annoyance to a gentleman to 
be accused of depreciating an honoured 
brother, or to a lady to be made to bear 
witness against a revered father? Is it 
consistent with any known code of hon- 
our or courtesy to insinuate that a wo- 
man of rank took a fancy for a convict 
and sought a private interview with him 
in his cell? or to print in plain language 
that a charming actress, after undergoing 
a sort of persecution for her good looks, 
lost them and became something like a 
bore? Will Mr. Reeve make no allow- 
ance for natural feelings of any kind? 
for filial love, brotherly affection, honest 
pride, or excusable self-love? Does he 
suppose a new peer likes to be told that 
he is one of a horribly low set, or a great 
landed noble, that he would be utterly 
insignificant without his broad acres ? 
The book fairly bristles with points of 
annoyance. It is running over with dele- 
terious or dangerous matter; and to 
hurry edition after edition through the 
press, without regard to consequences, is 
to act like the lighterman who steers a 
loosely-packed cargo of gunpowder and 
benzoline through a populous district, 
with a fire in his cabin and a lighted pipe 
between his teeth. 

There is another consideration which 


might well have impressed the necessity 


of greater caution upon Mr. Reeve. The 
reputation confided to him, of which at all 
events he assumed the guardianship, was 
at stake. To yhat has it been brought? 
Ubi lapsus? Quid feci? By asserting 
that he has simply obeyed instructions, 
he cuts the ground from under us when 
we try to find excuses for Greville, but 
he does not strengthen his own position. 
He was surely free to disobey instruc- 
tions which affected third parties or com- 
promised his friend. If the living Gre- 
ville had sent him a libellous, treacher- 
ous, or improper letter for publication, 
would he have published it ? 
There are people who think it a mitiga- 
tion that the principal sufferers or com- 
plainants belong to the higher class, that 
monarchy and aristocracy are the main 
objects of attack. But even monarchy and 
aristocracy, princes and nobles, are en- 
titled tofair play. Let them be subjected 
to the fiery ordeal of public discussion 
‘(which they have stood and will stand 
again) by all means. They claim no im- 
munity. “Bare the mean heart that 
lurks beneath a star ;” but don’t defame 
LIVING AGE. VOL.IX. 451 
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or libel them: don’t distort their conduct 
or motives: don’t set down all the bad 
you hear about them and suppress all the 
good ; and if they occasionally cry out or 
turn upon their assailants, don’t rail at 
them like the fishmonger who cursed the 
eels for not lying still to be skinned. 

“ A mixture of lies,” says Bacon, “ doth 
ever add pleasure. Doth any man doubt 
that if there were taken from men’s 
minds vain opinions, false valuations, 
imaginations as one would, and the like 
vinum demonum, but it would leave the 
minds of a number of men poor shrunken 
things?” If this book were subjected ta 
a similar operation —if vain opinions, 
false valuations, and imaginations as one 
would —if all the ingredients to which 
its popularity is mainly owing were taken 
from it, the result would be much the 
same: it would be left a poor shrunken 
thing, a thing of shreds and patches, like 
Jack’s coat (in the “ Tale of a Tub”} 
when the gold lace and embroidery were 
stripped off. No amount of correction 
or revision would remove the all-pervad- 
ing taint of cynicism, or confer the ines- 
timable quality of truth. 

We are not aware that we have over- 
stepped by a hair’s breadth the strictest 
limits of literary courtesy in our strong 
condemnation of this book. We have 
tacitly assumed that Greville wrote the 
most objectionable passages without a 
view to publication, and that Mr. Reeve 
published them without intending to in- 
jure or annoy anybody. What is-done 
cannot be undone. But a grave error 
has been committed, which must not and 
(we think) will not be repeated. We ven- 
ture to prophesy that the remaining por- 
tions of the journal will not see the light 
in our time —certainly not in the same 
crude, mischievous, unsatisfactory form. 
Nor will the world be much the losers 
should any meditated publication of the 
same sort be deferred for the next hun- 
dred years. If contemporary history can- 
not be written without the aid of such 
memoirs, we had rather do without con- 
temporary history —wecan wait; for it 
is our firm conviction that any informa- 
tion or entertainment which may be de- 
rived from them is far more than coun- 
terbalanced by the annoyance they create, 
the distrust they inspire, the angry feel- 
ings they foster, and the false impres- 
sions of character and conduct they 
diffuse. 








From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ALICE LORRAINE. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


In all the British army — then a walk- 
ing wood of British oak, without a yard 
of sapling — there was no bit of better 
stuff than the five feet and a quarter (al- 
lowing for his good game leg) of Major, 
by this time Colonel, Clumps. This 
officer knew what he had to do, and he 
made a point of doingit. Being short of 
imagination, he despised that foolish gift, 
and marvelled over and over again at 
others for laughing so at nothing. That 
whimsical tickling of the veins of 
thought, which some people give so and 
some receive (with equal delight on 
either side), humour, or wit, or whatever 
it is, to Colonel Clumps was a vicious 
thing. Everything must be either true 
or false. If it were true, who could laugh 
at the truth? If it were false, who 
should laugh at a falsehood ? 

Many a good man has reasoned thus, 
reducing laughter under law, and him- 
self thenceforth abandoned by that law- 
less element. Colonel Clumps had always 
taken solid views of everything, and the 
longer he lived in the world the less he felt 
inclined to laugh atit. But, that laugh- 
ter might not be robbed of all its dues 
and royalties, just nature had provided 
that, as the Colonel would not laugh at 
the world, the world should laugh at the 
Colonel. He had been the subject of 
more bad jokes, one-sided pleasantries, 
and heartless hoaxes, than any other man 
in the army; with the usual result that 
now he scarcely ever believed the truth, 
while he still retained for the pleasure of 
his friends a tempting stock of his native 
confidence in error. So that it came to 
pass that when Colonel Clumps (after the 
battle of Vittoria, in which he had shown 
conspicuous valour) was told of poor Hil- 
ary’s sad disgrace, he was a great deal 
too clever and astute to believe a single 
word of it. 

“It is ludicrous, perfectly ludicrous !” 
he said, that being the strongest adjective 
he knew to express pure impossibility. 

“A gallant young fellow to be cashiered 
without even acourt-martial! Howdare 
you tell me such a thing, sir? I am not 
a man to be rough-ridden. Nobody ever 
has imposed on me. And the boy is al- 
most a sort of cousin of my own. The 
first family in the kingdom, sir.” 

The Colonel flew into so great a rage, 
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twisting his white hair, and stamping his 








lame heel, that the officer who had 
brought the news, being one of his own 
subalterns, wisely retired into doubts 
about it, and hinted that nobody knew 
the reason, and therefore that it could 
not be true. 

“If I mention that absurd report 
about young Lorraine,” thought Colonel 
Clumps, when writing to Lady de Lamp- 
nor, “I may do harm, and I can do no 
good, but only get myself laughed at as 
the victim of a stupid hoax. So 1 will 
say no more about him, except that I 
have not seen him lately, being so far 
from headquarters, and knowing how Old 
Beaky is driving the staff about.” And 
before the brave Colonel found opportu- 
nity of taking the pen in hand again, he 
was heavily wounded ina skirmish with 
the French rear-guard, and ordered home, 
as hereafter will perhaps appear. 

It also happened that Mr. Capper’s 
friends, those two officers who had earned 
so little of Mabel’s gratitude by news of 
Hilary, were harassed and knocked about 
too much to find any time for writing let- 
ters. Andas the Gazette in those days 
neglected the smaller concerns of the 
army, and became so hurried by the 
march of events, and the rapid sequence 
of battles, that the doings of junior 
officers slipped through its fingers until 
long afterwards, the result was that 
neither Coombe Lorraine nor Old Apple- 
wood farm received for months any news 
of the young staff-officer. Neither did 
he yet present himself at either of those 
homesteads. For, as the ancient saying 
runs, misfortunes never come alone. 
The ship in which Hilary sailed for Eng- 
land from the port of Cadiz — for he found 
no transport at Malaga —the “ Flower 
of Kent,” as she was called, which 
appeared to him an excellent omen, was 
nipped in the bud of her homeward voy- 
age. She met with a nasty French pri- 
vateer to the southward of Cape Finis- 
terre. In vain she crowded sail, and 
tried every known resource of seaman- 
ship; the Frenchman had the heels of 
her, and laid her on board at sundown. 
Lorraine, and two or three old soldiers, 
battered and going to hospital, had no 
idea of striking, except in the British way 
of doing it. But the master and the mate 
knew better, and stopped the hopeless 
conflict. “So the Frenchmen sacked and 
scuttled the ship in the most scientific 
manner, and, wanting no prisoners, land- 
ed the crew on a desolate strand of Gal- 
licia, without any money to save them. 
This being their condition, it is the 
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proper thing to leave them so ; for noth- 
ing is more unwise than to ask, or rather 
to “institute inquiries,” as to the doings 
of people who are much too likely to re- 
quire a loan; therefore return we to the 
South-Down hills. 

The wet, ungenial, and stormy summer 
of 1813 was passing into a wetter, more 
cheerless, and most tempestuous autumn. 
On the northern slopes of the light- 
earthed hills the moss had come over the 
herbage, and the sweet nibble of the 
sheep was souring. The huddled trees 
(which here and there rise just to the 
level of the ridge, and then seem polled 
by the sweep of the wind-rush), the 
bushes also, and the gorse itself, stood, 
or rather stooped, beneath the burden of 
perpetual wet. The leaves hung down 
in a heavy drizzle, unable to detach them- 
selves from the welting of the unripe 
stalks; the husk of the beech and the 
key of the ash were shrivelled for want 
of kernels, and the clusters of the hazel- 
nut had no sun-varnish on them. The 
weakness of the summer sun (whether 
his face was spotted overmuch, or too 
immaculate) and the humour of clouds, 
and the tenor of winds, and even the 
tendency of the earth itself to devolve 
into eccentricity,—these, and a hun- 
dred other causes, for the present 
state of the weather were found, accord- 
ing to where they were looked for. On 
one point only there was no contradic- 
— things were not as they ought to 

e. 

Even the rector of West Lorraine, a 
man of most cheerful mind, and not to be 
put down by any one, laying tothe will 
of the Lord all his failures, and to his own 
merits all good success,— even the Rev. 
Siruan Hales was scarcely a match for 
the weather. Sportsmen in those days 
did not walk in sevenfold armour, for 
fear of a thorn, or a shower, or a cow- 
dab; nor skulked they for two hours ina 
rick, awaiting the joy of one butchering 
minute. Fair play for man, and dog, 
and gun, and fur and feather, was then 
the rule ; and a day of sport meant a day 
of work, and healthful change, and fine 
exercise. Therefore, Mr. Hales went 
forth with his long and heavily-loaded 
gun, to comfort himself and refresh his 
mind, whatever the weather might be 
about, upon six days out of every seven. 
The hounds had not begun to meet; the 
rivers were all in flood, of course; the 
air was so full of rheumatism that no 
man could crook his arm to write a ser- 
mon, or work a concordance. Two sick 
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old women had taken a fancy for pheas- 
ant boiled with artichoke ; — willy-nilly, 
the parson found it a momentous duty 
now to shoot. 

And who went withhim? There is no 
such thing as consistence of the human 
mind ; yet well as this glorious truth was 
known, and bemoaned by every one for 
his neighbour’s sake —not they, not all 
the parish, nor even we. of the enlarged 
philosophy, could or can ever be brought 
to believe our own eyes that it was Bon- 
ny! But, in spite of all impossibility, it 
was; and the explanation requires re- 
lapse. 

Is it within recollection that the rector 
once shot a boy in a hedge? The boy 
had clomb up into an ivied stump, for 
purposes of his own, combining review 
with criticism. All critics deserve to be 
shot if they dare to cross the grand aims 
of true enterprise. They pepper, and 
are peppered ; but they generally get the 
best of it. And so did this boy that was 
shot in the hedge. Being of a crafty 
order, he dropped, and howled, and 
rolled so piteously, that poor Mr. Hales, 
although he had fired at a distance of 
more than fourscore yards from the 
latent vagabond, cast down his gun in 
the horror of having slain a fellow-crea- 
ture. But when he ran up and turned 
him over to search for the fatal injury, 
the boy so vigorously kicked and roared, 
that the parson had great hopes of him. 
After some more rolling, a balance was 
struck; the boy had some blue spots 
under his skin, and a broad gold guinea 
to plaster them. 

Now this boy was not our Bonny, nor 
fit in any way to compare with him. But 
uncivilized minds are very jealous ; and 
next to our Bonny, this boy that was 
shot was the furthest from civilization of 
all the boys of the neighbourhood. 
Therefore, of course, bitter jealousy 
raged betwixt him and the real outsider. 
Now the boy that was shot got a new 
pair of boots from the balance of * his 
guinea, and a new pair of legs to his 
nether garments, under his mother’s 
guidance. And to show what he was, 
and remove all doubts of the genuine ex- 
penditure, his father and mother com- 
bined and pricked him, with a pin ina 
stick, to the Sunday-school. Here Madge 
Hales (the second and strongest daugh- 
ter of the church) laid hold of him, and 
converted him into right views of theol- 
ogy, hanging upon sound pot-hooks. 

But a far greater mind than Bill Har- 
kles.could own was watching this noble 
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experiment. Bonny had always han- 
kered kindly after a knowledge of “ pictur- 
books.” The gifts of nature were hatch- 
ing inside him, and chipped at the shell 
of his chickenhood. He had thrashed 
Bill Harkles in two fair fights, without 
any aid from his donkey, and he felt 
that Bill’s mind had no right whatever to 
be brought up to look down on him. 

This boy, therefore, being sneered at 
by erudite Bill Harkles, knew that his 
fists would be no fair answer, and retired 
to his cave. Here he looked over his 
many pickings, and proudly confessing 
inferior learning, refreshed himself with 
superior wealth. And this meditation 
having sound foundation, satisfied him till 
the next market-day —the market-day at 
Steyning. Bonny had not much busi- 
ness here, but he always liked to look at 
things ; and sometimes he got a good 
pannier of victuals, and sometimes he 
got nothing. For the farmers of the bet- 
ter sort put off their dinner till two 
o’clock, when the prime of the market 
was over, and then sat down to boiled 
beef and carrots in the yard of the White 
Horse inn, and often did their best in 
that way. 

Of this great “ordinary” — great at 
any rate as regards consumption — Farm- 
er Gates, the churchwarden, was by an- 


cestral right the chairman ; but for sev- 
eral market-days the vice-presidency had 


been vacant. A hot competition had 
raged, and all Steyning had thrilled with 
high commotion about the succession to 
the knife and fork at the bottom of the 
table ; until it was announced amid gen- 
eral applause that Bottler was elected. It 
was a proud day for this good pigman, 
and perhaps a still prouder one for Bon- 
ny, when the new vice-president was in- 
ducted into the Windsor chair at the foot 
of the long and ancient table; and it 
marked the turning-point in the life of 
more than one then present. 

The vice-president’s cart was in the 
shed close by, and on the front lade sat 
Bonny, sniffing the beauty of the “silver- 
side,” and the luscious suggestions of 
the marrow-bone. Polly longed fiercely 
to be up there with him; but her moth- 
er’s stern sense of decorum forbade; the 
pretty Miss Bottlers would be toasted 
after dinner,— and was one to be spied 
in a pig-cart? Nosooner was the cloth 
removed, than the chairman proposed, in 
the most feeling and eloquent language, 
the health of his new colleague. And 
now it was Bottler’s reply which created 
a grand revolution in Steyning. With 
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graceful modesty he ascribed his present 
proud position, the realization of his 
fondest hopes, neither to his well-known 
integrity, industry, strict attention to 
business, nor even the quality of his ba- 
con. All these things, of course, contrib- 
uted; but “what was the grand ele- 
ment of his unparalleled success in life ?” 
A cry of “white stockings!” from the 
Bramber pig-sticker was sternly sup- 
pressed, and the man kicked out. “The 
grand element of his success in life was 
his classical education !” 

Nobody knowing what was meant by 
this, thunders of applause ensued ; until 
it was whispered from cup to cup that 
Bottler, when he was six years old,.had 
been three months at the Grammar 
School. He might have forgotten every 
word he had learned, but any one might 
see that it was dung dug in. Soa dozen 
of the farmers resolved at once to have 
their children Latined ; and Bonny in his 
inmost heart aspired to some education. 
What was the first step to golden knowl- 
edge? He put this question to himself 
obscurely, as he rode home on his faith- 
ful Jack, with all the marrow-bones of the 
great feast rattling in a bag behind him. 
From the case of Bill Harkles he rea- 
soned soundly, that the first thing to do 
was to go and get shot. 

On the following day —the month be- 
ing August, or something very near it, in 
the year 1812 (a year behind the time we 
got on to), Mr. Hales, to keep his hand 
in, took his favourite flint-gun down, and 
patted it, and reprimed it. He had fin- 
ished his dinner, it had been a good one ; 
and his partner in life had been lament- 
ing the terrible price of butcher’s meat. 
She did not see how it could end in any- 
thing short of a wicked rebellion, when 
the price of bread was put with it. And 
the rector had answered, with a wink to 
Cecil, ‘* Order no meat for to-morrow, my 
dear, nor even for the next day. We 
shall see what we shall see.” With this 
power of promise, he got on his legs, 
and stopped all who were fain to come 
after him. He knew every coney and 
coney’s hole on the glebe, and on the 
clerk’s land; and they all would now be 
out at grass, and must be treated gin- 
gerly. He was going to shoot for the 
pot, as sportsmen generally did in those 
days. 

With visions of milky onions, about to 
be poured on a broad and well-oiled back, 
the rector (after sneaking through a furzy 
gate) peeped down a broad trench of the 
steep hillside ; here he spied three little 
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sandy juts of recent excavation, and on 
each of them sat a hunch-backed coney, 
proud of the labours of the day, and hap- 
pily curling his whiskers. The rector, 
peering downward, saw the bulging over 
their large black eyes, and the prick of 
their delicate ears, and their gentle chew- 
ing of the grass-blade.- There was no 
chance of a running shot, for they would 
pop into earth in a moment; so he tried 
to get two of them into a line, and then 
he pulled his trigger. The nearest rab- 
bit fell dead as a stone; but the rector 
could scarcely believe his eyes, when 
through the curls of the smoke he be- 
held, instead of the other rabbit, a ragged 
boy rolling, and kicking, and holloaing ! 

“Am I never to shoot without shoot- 
ing a boy?” cried the parson, rushing 
forward: “another guinea! A _ likely 
thing! I vow I will only pay a shilling 
this time. The sport would ruin a bish- 
re) { ” 

But Mr. Hales found to his great de- 
light that the boy was not touched by a 
shot, nor even made pretence to be so. 
He had craftily crept through the bushes 
from below, and quietly lurked near the 
rabbits’ hole, and after the shot, had 
darted forth, and thrown himself cleverly 
on the wounded rabbit, who otherwise 


must have got away to die a lingering 
death in his burrow. The quickness and 
skill of the boy, and the luck of thus bag- 
ging both rabbits, so pleased the rector 
that he gave him sixpence, and bade him 
follow to carry the game and to see more 


sport. Bonny had a natural turn for 
sport, which never could be beaten out 
of him, and to get it encouraged by the 
rector of the parish was indeed a god- 
send. And in his excitement at every 
shot, he poured forth his heart about 
rabbits, and hares, and wood-queists, 
and partridges, and even pheasants. 

“Why, you know more than I do!” 
said the rector, kindly laying his hand on 
the shoulder of the boy, after loading for 
his tenth successful shot. “How ever 
have you picked up all these things? 
The very worst poacher of the coming 
age; or else the best gamekeeper.” 

“T looks about, or we does, me and 
Jack together,” answered Bonny, with 
one of his broadest and most genuine 
grins; and the gleam of his teeth, and 
the twinkle of his eyes, enforced the ex- 
planation. . 

“Come to my house in the morning, 
Bonny,” said the rector. And that was 
the making of him. For the boy that 
cleaned the knives and boots, had never 
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conscientiously filled that sphere, though 
he was captain of the Bible-class. And 
now he had taken the measles so long, 


‘ that they had put him to earth the celery. 


Here was an opening, and Bonny seized 
it; and though he made very queer work 
at first, his native ability carried him on, 
till he put a fine polish on everything. 
From eighteen-pence a week he rose to 
two and threepence, within nine montks ; 
and to this he soon added the empty bot- 
tles, and a commission upon the grease- 
pot! 

Even now, all has not been told; for 
by bringing the cook good news of her 
sweetheart, and the parlour-maid dry 
sticks to light her fire, and by showing a 
tender interest in the chilblains of even 
the scullery-maid, he became such a fa- 
vourite in the kitchen, that the captain of 
the Bible-class defied him to a battle in 
the wash-house. The battle was fought, 
and victory, though long doubtful, perched 
at last upon the banner of brave Bonny ; 
and with mutual esteem, and four black 
eyes, the heroes parted. 

After this, all ran smooth. The rector 
(who had enjoyed the conflict from his 
study-window, without lookigg off, more 
than he could help, from a sermon upon 
“Seek peace, and ensue it ”), as soon as 
he had satisfied himself which of the two 
boys hit the straighter, went to an ancient 
wardrobe, and examined his bygone hunt- 
ing-clothes. Here he found an old scar- 
let coat, made for him thirty years ago at 
Oxford, but nowa world too small; and 
he sighed that he had no son to inherit 
it. Also a pair of old buckskin breeches, 
fitter for his arms than his legs just now. 
The moths were in both; they were 
growing scurfy; sentiment must give 
way to sense. So Bonny got coat and 
breeches; and the maids with merry 
pinches, and screams of laughter, and 
consolatory kisses, adapted them. He 
showed all this grandeur to his donkey 
Jack, and Jack was in two minds about 
snapping at it. 

This matter being cleared, and the 
time brought up, here we are at West 
Lorraine in earnest, in the month of Oc- 
tober 1813 ; long after Hilary’s shocking 
disgrace, but before any of his own 
people knew it. 


CHAPTER LV. 


“ WHAT a lazy loon that Steenie Chap- 
man is!” said the rector, for about the 
twentieth time, one fine October morn- 
ing. ‘ He knows what dreadful weather 
we get now, and yet he can’t be here by 
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nine o’clock! 
bad a great deal. 
Caroline.” 

“ But, my dear,” answered Mrs. Hales, 
who always made the best of every one, 
“you forget how very bad the roads must 
be, after all the rain we have had. And 
Iam sure he will want a cup of tea after 
riding through such flooded roads.” 

“Tea indeed!” the parson muttered, 


Too bad I call it; too 
Send away the teapot, 
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: Madge whispered into the ear of her sis- 
ter. “Done,” replied Cecil, with her 
hand before her mouth. Meanwhile Bon- 
ny was giving them tbe benefit of his 
‘train of reasoning. His mouth was wide 
|open, and his eyes very bright, and his 
' forehead a field of perplexity. 

“ They’se all a-grubbing in the house,” 
he reflected; “and they ain’t been and 
' offered me a bit to-day. There’s ever so 





as he strode in and out of the room, with! many more on the tree ; and they locked 
his shot-belt dancing on his velveteen; up the scullery cupboard; and one on 
shooting-coat, and snapped his powder-|’em called me a little warmint ; and they 
flask impatiently ; “ Steenie’s tea comes ; tuck the key out of the beer-tap.” 

from the case, not the caddy. Andthe| With all these wrongs upward, he 
first gleam of sunshine I’ve seen for a!stretched forth his hand, and pretty 


week, after that heavy gale last night. It 
will rain before twelve o’clock, for a 
uinea. Cecil, run and see if you can 
nd that boy Bonny. I shall start by 
myself, and send Bonny down the road 
with a message for Captain Chapman.” 

“ The huntsman came out of the back- 
kitchen, Cecil, about two minutes ago,” 
said Madge, who never missed a chance 
of a cut at Bonny, because he had 
thrashed her pet Bible-scholar ; “he was 
routing about, with his red coat on, for 
scraps of yellg@w soap and candle-ends.” 

“ What a story!” cried Cecil, who was 
Bonny’s champion, being his schoolmis- 
tress; “I wish your Dick was half as 
good a boy. He gets honester every day 
almost. I'll send him to you, papa, in 
two seconds. I suppose you'll speak to 
him at the side-door.” 

At a nod from her father, away she ran, 
while Madge followed slowly to help in 
the search : and finding that the boy had 
left the house, they took different paths 
in the garden to seek him, or overtake 
him on his homeward way. In a few 
moments Cecil, as she passed some lau- 
rels, held up her hand to recall her sister, 
and crossed the grass towards her very 
softly, with finger on lip and a mysteri- 
ous look. 

“Hush, and come here very quietly,” 
she whispered; “I'll show you some- 
thing as good asa play.” Then the two 
girls peeped through the laurel-bush, and 
watched with great interest what was 
going on. 

In an alley of the kitchen-garden sat 
Bonny upon an old sea-kale pot, clad in 
his red coat and white breeches, and 
deeply meditating. Before him, upon an 
espalier-tree, hung a tempting and beau- 
tiful apple, a scarlet pearmain, with its 
sleek sides glistening in the slant of the 
sunbeams. 

“Vl lay you a shilling he steals it,” 


pence ; 


| Cecil trembled for her shillling ; shillings 
_ being very scarce with her. But the boy, 
, without quite having touched the apple, 
drew back his hand ; and that withdrawal 
: perhaps was the turning-point of his life. 

“ He gived me all this,” he said, look- 
' ing at his sleeve ; “and all on ’em stitched 
| it up for me ; and they lets me goin and 
‘out without watching; and twice I’se 
/been out with him, shutting! I ’ont, I 
ont. And them bright apples seldom 
be worth ating of.” 


| Sturdily he arose, and gave a kick at 


one of the posts of the apple-tree, and 
set off for the gate as hard as he could 
|go, while the virtuous vein should be 
| uppermost. 

“What a darling of honour!” cried 
, Cecil Hales, jumping after him. “A 

Bayard, a Cato, an Aristides! He shall 
have his apple, and he shall have six- 
and unlimited faith forever. 
| Bonny, come back. Here’s your apple 
for you, and sixpence; and what would 
| you like to have best in all the world 
now ?” 
| “To go out shutting with the master, 
' miss.” 

“ You shall do it; I will speak to papa, 
'myself. If you please, Miss Madge, pay 
;up your shilling. Now come back, 
Bonny ; your master wants you.” 

“You are a little too late for your er- 
rand, I fear,” answered Margaret, pulling 
i her purse out; “while you were pursu- 
‘ing this boy, I heard the sound of a grand 
arrival.” 

“So much the better!” cried Cecil, 
'who (like her mother) always made the 
| best of things. “ Papa has been teasing 
|his gun for an hour. Bonny, run back, 

and keep old Shot quiet. He will break 
his chain, by the noise he makes. You 
are as bad as he is; and you both shall 

0.”’ 

‘” The rector —of all men the most hos- 
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pitable, though himself so sober in the 
morning — revived Captain Chapman, or 
at least refreshed him, with brandy and 
bitters, after that long ride. And keenly 
heeding all hindrance, in his own hurry 
to be starting, he thought it a very bad 
sign for poor Alice, that Stephen re- 
ceived no comfort from one, nor two, nor 
even three, large glasses. 

At length they set forth, with a sickly 
sun shrinking back from the promise of 
the morning, and a vaporous glisten in 
the white south-east, looking as watery 
as the sea. “I told you so, Steenie,” 
said the parson, who knew every sign of 
the weather among these hills; “ we 
ought to have started two hours sooner. 
If ever we had wet jackets in our life, we 
shall have them to-day, bold captain.” 

“It will bring in the snipes,” said the 
captain, bravely. “ We are not the sort 
of men, I take it, to heed a little sprinkle. 
Tom, have you got my bladder-coat ?” 

“ Ail right, your Honour,” his keeper 
replied; and “see-ho!” cried Bonny, 
while the dogs were ranging. 

“ Where, where, where?” asked the 
captain, dancing in a breathless flurry 
round a tuft of heath. “I can’t see him, 
where is he, boy ?” 

“ Poke her up, boy,” said the rector ; 


“surely you would not shoot the poor 
thing on her form!” 

“Let him sit till I see him,” cried the 
captain, cocking both his barrels ; “now 


Iam ready. Where the devil is he?” 

“ She can’t run away,” answered Bonny, 
“because your Honour’s heel be on her 
whiskers. Ah, there her gooth! Quick, 
your Honour !” 

And go she did in spite of his Honour, 
and both the loads he sent after her; 
while the rector laughed so at the cap- 
tain’s plight, that it was quite impossible 
for him to shoot. The keeper also put 
on an experienced grin, while Bonny 
flung open all the cavern of his mouth. 

“Run after him, boy! Look alive!” 
cried the captain. “I defy him to go 
more than fifty yards. You must all have 
seen how I peppered him.” 

“ Ay, and salted her too, I believe,” 
said the parson: “look along the barrel 
of my gun, and you will see the salt still 
on her tail, eh, Steenie ?” 

As he pointed, they all saw the gallant 
hare at a leisurely canter crossing the 
valley, some quarter of a mile below 
them. 


“What!” cried the rector; “did you: 
_the hill; “at least, if the legends about 


see that jump? What can there be to 
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jump over there?” For puss had made 
a long bound from bank to bank, at a 
place where they could not see the bot- 
tom. 

“ Water, if ’e plaize, sir,” answered 
Bonny; “a girt strame of water comed 
down that hollow, all of a sudden this 
mornint ; and it hath been growing 
stronger ever since.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Mr. Hales, 
dropping his gun. ‘** What is the water 
like, boy?” 

“T never seed no water like it afore. 
As black as what I does your boots with, 
sir; but as clear—you can see every 
stone in it.” 

“Then the Lord have mercy on this 
poor parish; and especially to the old 
house of Lorraine! For the Woeburn 
has broken out again.” 

“Why, rector, you seem in a very 
great fright,” said Captain Chapman, re- 
covering slowly from his sad discom- 
fiture. “What is the matter about this 
water? Some absurd old superstition — 
is not it?” 

“ Superstition or not,” Mr. Hales an- 
swered shortly, “I must leave you to 
shoot by yourself, Captain Chapman. I 
could not fire another shot to-day. It is 
more than three hundred and fifty years 
since this water of death was seen. In 
my church you may read what happened 
then. And not only that, but according 
to tradition, its course runs directly 
through our village, and even through 
my garden. My people know nothing 
about it yet. It may burst upon them 
quite suddenly. There are many obstruc- 
tions, no doubt, in its course, and many 
hollow places to fillup. But before many 
hours it will reach us. As a question of 
prudence, I must hasten home. Shot, 
come to heel this moment!” 

“You are right,” said the captain; “I 
shall do the same. Your hospitable 
board will excuse me to-night. I would 
much rather not leap the Woeburn in the 
dark.” 

With the instinct of a gentleman, he 
perceived that the rector, under this de- 
pression, would prefer to have no guest. 
Moreover, the clouds were gathering 
with dark menace over the hilltops ; and 
he was not the man —if such man there 
be—to find pleasure in a wet day’s 
shooting. 

“*No horse has ever yet crossed the 
Woeburn,” Mr. Hales replied, as they all 
turned homeward across the shoulder of 
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that are true. Though a hare may have 
leaped it to-day, to-morrow no horse will 
either swim or leap it.” 

“ Bless my heart ? does it rise like that ? 
The sooner we get out of its way, the 
better. Whata pest it will be to you, 
rector! Why, you never will be able to 
come to the meet, and our opening day is 
next Tuesday.” 

“ Steenie,” cried the rector, imbibing 
hope, “it has not struck me in that light 
before. But it scarcely could ever be 
the will of the Lord to cut off a parson 
from his own pack!” 

“Oh, don’t walk so fast!” shouted 
Captain Chapman ; “one’s neck might 
be broken down a hill like this. Tom, 
let me lean on your shoulder. Boy, I'll 
give you sixpence to carry my gun. Tom, 
take the flints out, that he mayn’t shoot 
me. Here, Uncle Struan, just sit down 
a minute ; a minute can’t make any dif- 
ference, you know.” 

“That is true,” said the rector, who 
was also out of breath. “ Bonny, how 
far was the black water come? You 
seem to know all about it.” 

* Plaize, sir, it seem to be coming down 
a hil! ; and the longer I looked, the more 
water was a-coming.” 

“You little nincompoop ! had it passed 
your own door yet — your hole, or your 
cave, or whatever you call it?” 

* Plaize, sir, it worn’t a runnin’ towards 
I at all. It wor makin’a hole in the 
ground and kickin’ a splash up in a fuzzy 
corner.” 

“My poor boy, its course is not far 
from your door; it may be in among 
your goods, and have drowned your jack- 
ass and all, by this time.” 

Like an arrow from a bow, away went 
Bonny down the headlong hill, having 
cast down the captain’s gun, and pulled 
off his red coat to run the faster. The 
three men left behind clapped their hands 
to their sides and roared with laughter ; 
at such a pace went the white buck- 
skin breeches, through bramble, gorse, 
heather, over rock, sod, and chalk. 
“What a grand flying shot!” cried the 
keeper. 

“Where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be,” said the rector, as soon as he 
could speak. “I would give a month’s 
tithes for a good day’s rout among that 
boy’s accumulations. He has got the 
most wonderful things, they say; and he 
keeps them on shelves, like a temple of 
idols. What will he do when he gets too 
big to go in at his own doorway? Iam 
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feeding him up with a view to that, and 
so are my three daughters.” 

“ He must be a thorough young thief,” 
said the captain. “In any other parish 
he would be in prison. I scarcely know 
which is the softer ‘Beak’ —as we are 
called — you, or Sir Roland.” 

“Tom,” cried the rector, “run on be- 
fore us; you are young and active. In- 
quire where old Nanny Stilgoe lives, at 
the head of the village, and tell her that 
the flood is coming upon her; and help 
her to move her things, poor old soul, if 
she will let youhelp her. Tell her I sent 
you, and perhaps she will, although she 
is very hard to deal with. She has long 
been foretelling this break of the bourne ; 
but the prophets are always the last to 
set their own affairs in order.” 

The keeper touched his hat, and set 
off. He always attended to the parson’s 
orders more than his own master’s. And 
Mr. Hales saw frem the captain’s face 
that he had ordered things too freely. 

“ Steenie, I beg your pardon,” he said ; 
“T forgot for the moment that I should 
have asked you before I despatched your 
man like that. ButI did it for your own 
good, because we need no longer hurry.” 

“Rector, I am infinitely obleeged to 
you. To order those men is so fatiguing. 
I always want some one to do it for me. 
And now we may go down the hill, I sup- 
pose, without snapping all our knee-caps. 
To go upa hill fast is a very bad thing; 
but to go down fast is a great deal worse, 
because you think you can do it.” 

“My dear fellow, you may take your 
time. I will not walk you off your legs, 
as that wicked niece of mine did. How 
are you getting on there now?” 

“ Well, that is a delicate question, rec- 
tor. You know what ladies are, you 
know. But I do not see any reason to 
despair of calling you ‘ uncle,’ in earnest.” 

“ Have you brought the old lady over 
to your side? You are sure to be right 
when that is done.” 

“She has been on my side all along, 
for the sake of the land. Ah, how good 
it is!” 

“And nobody else in the field, that 
we know of. Then Lallie can’t hold out 
so very much longer. Lord bless me! do 
you see that black line yonder?” 

“To be sure! Why, it seems to be 
moving onward, like a great snake crawl- 
ing. And it has a white head. What a 
wonderful thing !” 

“It is our first view of the Woeburn. 
Would to heaven that it were our last 
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one! The black is the water, and the 
white, I suppose, is the chalky scum 
swept before it. It is following the old 
track, 4s lava does. It will cross the 
Coombe road in about five minutes. If 
you want to get home, you must be quick 
to horse. Never mind the rain: let us 
run down the hill or just stop one half- 
minute.” 

They were sitting in the shelter of a 
chalky rock, with the sullen storm rising 
from the south behind them, and the 
drops already pattering. On the right 
hand and on the left, brown ridges, furzy 
rises, and heathery scallops overhanging 
slidden rubble, and the steep zigzags of 
the sheep, and the rounding away into 
nothing of the hilltops,—all of these 
were fading into the slaty blue of the 
rain-cloud. Before them spread for 
leagues and leagues, clear, and soft, and 
smiling still, the autumnal beauty of the 
weald-land. Tufting hamlets here and 
there, with darker foliage round them, 
elbows of some distant lane unconscious- 
ly prominent, swathes of colour laid on 
broadly where the crops were all alike ; 
some bold tree of many ages standing on 
its right to stand; and grey church- 
towers, far asunder, landmarks of a longer 
view; in the fading distance many things 
we cannot yet make out; but hope them 
to be good and beauteous, calm, and large 
with human life. 

This noble view expanded always the 
great heart of the rector; and he never 
failed to point out clearly the boundary- 
line of his parish. He could scarcely 
make up his mind to miss that opportu- 
nity, even now; and was just beginning 
with a distant furze-rick, far to the west- 
ward under Chancton Ring, when Chap- 
man, having heard it at least seven times, 
cut him short rather briskly. 

“You are forgetting one thing, my 
dear sir. Your parish is being cut in 
two, while you are dwelling on the boun- 
daries.” 

“ Steenie, you are right. I had no idea 
that you had so much sense, my boy. 
You see how the ditches stand all full of 
water, so as to confuse me. A guinea 
for the first at the rectory-gate! You 
ought to be handicapped. You call your- 
self twenty years younger ; don’t you ?” 

“ Here’s the guinea!” cried Chapman, 
as the parson set off; “two if you like; 
only let me come down this confounded 
hill, considerately.” 

Mr. Hales found nothing yet amiss 
with his own premises ; some people had 
come to borrow shovels, and wheeiing- 
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planks, and such like; but the garden 
looked so fair and dry, with its pleasant 
slope to the east, that the master laughed 
at his own terrors ; until he looked into 
the covered well, the never-failing black- 
diamond water, down below the tool- 
house. Here a great cone rose in the 
middle of the well, like a plume of black 
ostrich; and the place was alive with 
hollow noises. 

“Dig the celery!” cried the rector. 
“Every man and boy, come here. I 
won’t have my celery washed away, nor 
my drumhead savoys, nor my ragged 
Jack. Girls, come out, every one of you. 
There is not a moment to lose, I tell 
you. I never had finer stuff in all my 
life ; and I won’t have it all washed away, 
I tell you. Here, you heavy-breeched 
Dick, what the dickens are you gaping 
at? I sha’n’t get a thing done before 
dark, at this rate. Out of my way, every 
one of you. 
I can.” 

With less avail, like consternation 
seized every family in West Lorraine. A 
river, of miraculous birth and power, was 
sweeping down upon all of them. There 
would never be any dry land any more; 
all the wise old women had said so. 
Everybody expected to see black water 
bubbling up under his bed that night. 

Meanwhile this beautiful and grand 
issue of the gathered hillsprings moved 
on its way majestically, obeying the laws 
it was born of. The gale of the previous 
night had unsealed the chamber of great 
waters, forcing the needful air into the 
duct, and opening vaults that stored the 
rainfall of a hundred hills and vales. 
Through such a “bower of stalactite, 
such limpid realms and lakes enlock’d in 
caves,” Cyrene led her weeping son — 


If you can’t stir your stumps, 


Where all the rivers of the world he found, 
In separate channels gliding underground. 


And now, as this cold resistless flood 
calmly reclaimed its ancient channel, 
swallowed up Nanny Stilgoe’s well, and 
cut off the rector from his own church ; 
as if to encounter its legendary bane, a 
poor young fellow, depressed, and shat- 
tered, feeble, and wan, and heavy-hearted, 
was dragging his reluctant steps up the 
valley of the Adur. Left on the naked 
rocks of Spain, conquered, plundered, 
and _ half-starved, Hilary Lorraine had 
fallen, with the usual reaction of a san- 
guine temperament, into low spirits and 
disordered health. So that when he at 
last made his way to Corunna, and found 
no British agent there, nor any one to draw 
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supplies from, nothing but the pride of 


his family kept him from writing to the} it 


Count of Zamora. Of writing to England 
there was no chance. All communica- 
tion ran through the channels of the dis- 
tant and victorious army. So that he 
thought himself very lucky (in the pres- 
ent state of his health and fortunes), 
when the captain of an oil-ship bound for 
London, having lost three hands on the 
outward voyage, allowed him to work his 
passage. The fare of a landsman in 
feeble health was worth perhaps more 
than his services ; but the captain was a 
kind-hearted man, and perceived (though 
he knew not who Hilary was) that he had 
that very common thing in those days, a 
“gent under acloud” to deal with. And 
the gale, which had opened the Woeburn, 
shortened Hilary’s track towards it, by 
forcing his ship to run for refuge into 
Shoreham harbour. 

“ How shall I go home? What shall I 
say? Disgraced, degraded, and broken 
down, a stain upon my name and race, I 
am not fit to enter our old doors. What 
will my father say to me? And proud 
Alice — what will her thoughts be?” 

With steps growing slower at each 
weary drag, he crossed the bridge of 
Bramber, and passed beneath the ivied 
towers of the rivals of his ancestors, and 


then avoiding Steyning town, he turned 


up the valley of West Lorraine. And the 
rain which had come on at middle-day, 
and soaked his sailor’s slops long ago, 
now took him on the flank judiciously. 
And his heart was so low, that he re- 
ceived it all without talking either to 
himself or it. 

“JT will go to the rectory first,” he 
thought ; “ Uncle Struan is violent, but 
he is warm. And though he has three 
children of his own, he loves me much 
more than my father does.” 

With this resolution, he turned on the 
right down a lane that came out by the 
rectory. The lane broke off suddenly 
into black water ; and a tall, robust man 
stocd in the twilight, with a heavy spade 
over his shoulder. And Hilary Lorraine 
went up to him. 

“No, no, my man; not a penny to 
spare!” said the rector, in anticipation ; 
“we have a great deal too much to do 
with our own poor, and with this new 
trouble especially. The times are hard 
—yes, they always are; but an honest 
man always can get good work. Or go 
and fight for your country, like a man — 
but we can’t have you in this parish.” 

“T have fought for my country, Uncle 
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Struan ; and this is all that has come of 
+¢? 

“Good God, Hilary!” cried the rector ; 
and for a long time he could say nothing 
else. 

“Yes, Uncle Struan, don’t you under- 
stand? Every one must have his ups 
and downs. I am having a long spell of 
downs just now.” 

“ My dear boy, my dear boy, whatever 
have you done ?” 

“Do you mean to throw me over, 
Uncle Struan, as the rest of the world 
has beautifully done? Everything seems 
to be upset. What is the meaning of this 
broad black stream ?” 

“Come into my study and tell me all. 
I can let you in without sight of your 
ao. The shock would be too great for 
her.” 

Hilary followed without a word. Mr. 
Hales led him in at the window, and 
warmed him, and covered him with his 
own dressing-gown, and watched him 
slowly recovering. 

“ Never mind the tar on your hands ; 
it is an honest smell,” he said ; ‘* my poor 
boy, my poor boy, what you must have 
been through!” 

“Whatever has happened to me,” an- 
swered Hilary, spreading his thin hands 
to the fire, “has been all of my own 
doing, Uncle Struan.” 

* You shall have a cordial; and you 
shall tell me all. There, I have bolted 
the door. I am your parson, as well as 
your uncle. All you say will be sacred 
with me. And Iam sure you have done 
no great harm after all. We shall see 
what your dear aunt thinks of it.” 

Then Hilary, sipping a little rum-and- 
water, wandered through his story; not 
telling it brightly, as once he might have 
done, but hiding nothing consciously. 

‘*Do you mean to tell me there is 
nothing worse than that?” asked the 
rector, with a sigh of great relief. 

* There is nothing worse, uncle. How 


| could it be worse ?” 


“ And they turned you out of the army 
forthat! How thankful Iam for belong- 
ing to the Church! You are simply a 
martyred hero.” 

* Yes, they turned me out of the army 
for that. How could they help it?” 
Reasoning thus he met his uncle’s look 
of pity, and it was too much for him. He 
did what many a far greater man, and 
braver hero has done, and will do, when 
the soul is moving. He burst into a hot 
flood of tears. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE LOVE AND MARRIAGE OF CATHER- 
INE DE BOURBON. 


CATHERINE DE BouRBON, the only sis- 
ter of Henri Quatre, was born on the 7th 
of February, 1559. A few months later 
the death of Henri II. precipitated the 
religious warfare that had been so long 
in preparation. In the struggle that en- 
sued her nearest relatives took adverse 
sides. When she was but three years 
old her father, Anthony of Vendéme, fell 
at the siege of Rouen while fighting in 
the Catholic ranks. Her paternal uncle, 
Condé, a leader of the opposite party, was 
slain seven years later at Jarnac. And 
her mother, Jeanne d’Albret, one of the 
noblest women of an age singularly pro- 
lific of female excellence, remained to the 
last the guiding spirit of the Huguenots. 
Jeanne died —of poison there is reason 
to think — on the 9th of June, 1572. Six 
weeks afterwards Catherine, who had 
accompanied her mother to Paris in order 
to be present at the marriage of her 
brother and Margaret of Valois, passed 
through “the massacre.” Many of the 
child’s dearest friends perished therein 
—some before her eyes. It was a fear- 
ful trial forone so young, and another 
trial as fearful was to follow. The next 
four years she spent at a court whose 


character is only too faithfully reflected 


in the pages of Brantéme. From the va- 
ried seductions of that court few with- 
drew with hearts untainted ; but among 
the few was the motherless girl. In her 
last moments Jeanne d’Albret entrusted 
her to Madame de Tignonville, a staunch 
adherent of the family and an exalted 
Huguenot. How this lady contrived to 
escape the slaughter we are not told. 
Escape, however, she did; and that too 
without abandoning her pupil. And 
thanks to her care, the latter passed un- 
shaken through terror and unscathed 
through temptation. _ 

In 1576 Catherine joined her brother 
in the South of France. For the next 
fourteen years she presided over the 
court of Béarn, acting as regent during 
Henri’s endless campaigns. Possessing 
most of his better qualities unalloyed by 
his failings, she became the popular idol. 
Nor did Henri ever find a more ardent or 
valuable supporter. Devoted to her 
brother and to her faith, and considering 
their interests identical, she was prepared 
to sacrifice everything, including her- 
self, thereto. And the politic king of 
Navarre and his shrewd adviser took full 
advantage of her enthusiasm. Cather- 
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ine’s inheritance was large and her char- 
acter of the highest. For these and other 
reasons, among the strongest of which 
was her brother’s unhappy marriage and 
consequent childlessness, she was a most 
desirable arti. Pretenders to her hand 
therefore were numerous. Among scores 
of others, she was sought of the dukes of 
Savoy, Lorraine, and Wurtemberg, and of 
the kings of Scotland and Spain. Philip 
II. was willing to purchase the uncom- 
promising little Huguenot at the price of 
a province anda large and annual subsidy 
to her brother. To all these suitors, as 
political emergency dictated, Catherine 
was promised. In the case of the king of 
Spain, she cut the wooing short by a 
prompt and decided refusal. In the other 
instances, however, she allowed the cab- 
inet of Béarn to take whatever course 
seemed best, being prepared to accept any 
husband, however distasteful, at the call 
ofduty. In reality that call was not much 
to be apprehended. Henri found her too 
useful as a lure to think of parting with 
her except under irresistible pressure. 
Besides, valiant though he showed him- 
self in the field, he was the weakest of 
men in some things; and an astrologer 
of high repute had warned him to beware 
of the children of his sister. By 1587 
things had come toacrisis in France ; 
the last and fiercest struggle of the reli- 
gious contest was about to begin. Pre- 
vious to taking the field the leaders 
busied themselves in seducing each 
other’s adherents. No day passed with- 
out defections from one side or the other, 
the most notable being that of the Count 
de Soissons from the Catholics. This 
prince was the youngest of the sons of the 
victim of Jarnac. He was the wealthiest 
too, for he was the only son of his 
mother, a lady of large possessions. And 
he was by far the most brilliant. Hand- 
some, valiant, and enterprising, highly- 
educated and magnificent, refined of taste 
and full of ability; he possessed every 
excellent quality except judgment. This 
he lacked so egregiously, that already, 
though barely twenty, he had won an un- 
enviable notoriety for taking a decided 
course precisely at the wrong time. Un- 
derstanding that Soissons was vacillating, 
Henri offered him the usual bribe, his 
sister. Soissons caught at the bait and 
joined his cousin in time to take a dis- 
tinguished part in the fight of Coutras. 
The victor therein found it impossible to 
follow up his success, and returned with 
the trophies to Béarn. There Soissons 
was presented to Catherine as her des- 
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tined husband. Neither Henri nor his ticular desire to be satisfied. This being 


advisers meant much by the phrase ; nor 


the fact with Henri, the result was a 


did they think that Catherine would take | quarrel and the departure of the disap- 
it more seriously than heretofore. She} pointed wooer. 


had reached the mature age of twenty- 


Soissons returned to the Louvre, where 


eight, and was, in their view, beyond the | he found that he had chosen a bad sea- 
reach of thoughtless passion. Besides,|son for his new change of sides. The 
they considered the gay, fickle Catholic,| king, who was still smarting under the 
who. was so much her junior, about the defeat of Coutras, reproached him bitter- 


last man in the world to excite a tender 
interest in her well-regulated breast. 
Never were politicians more mistaken. 
Most unexpectedly the princess threw 
off her snowy crust and manifested her- 
self a very woman. She fell at once and 
fathoms deep in love with the stranger, 
abandoning herself to the delightful new 
feeling like the veriest schoolgirl. And 
she did this all the more freely since he 
too showed himself unequivocally smit- 
ten, as well he might, for Catherine was 
singularly winning, and —a little lame- 
ness apart — very pretty. 

Soissons pressed Henri to fulfil his 
promise ; and Henri found innumerable 
specious pretexts for evading that fulfil- 
ment. The former was the more an- 


noyed, since, besides his love for Cath- 
erine, he felt very keenly that he had 
joined the Huguenots at the wrong time. 
Joyeuse had fallen at Coutras, and the 


count’s vanity told him that he could 
have succeeded the magnificent duke in 
the favour of Henri IIT. had he only re- 
mained at court. In his vexation, Sois- 
sons refused to be dallied with. Then 
Henri, the wiliest prince of his time, de- 
vised a method of withdrawing his pledge 
without any open forfeiture of honour. 
Returning one evening from the chase, a 
stranger placed a packet in his hand and 
disappeared. The packet contained an 
anonymous letter, which denounced the 
Count of Soissonsinstrong terms. It de- 
clared that he had resumed his relations 
with the court of the Louvre, where he 
was labouring to procure his recognition 
as heir by the childless monarch; that 
he was endeavouring to corrupt the ser- 
vants of the king of Navarre; and that 
eagerly as he seemed to sue for the hand 
of the princess, he was at that very mo- 
ment seeking a wife in the daughter of 
the Duke of Nevers. Henri showed the 
letter to those whom it chiefly con- 
cerned. There was some truth in its 
allegations, but very much more false- 
hood. Truth and falsehood, however, 
were so ingeniously interwoven therein, 
that it was exceedingly difficult to disen- 
tangle them to the satisfaction of any 
one — especially if that one had no par- 





ly for his conduct, and got rid of him by 
ordering him on service to Bretagne. 
There Soissons was surprised shortly 
afterwards by the Leaguers, and com- 
mitted a close prisoner to the castle of 
Nantes, much to the satisfaction of the 
two kings. 

Meanwhile, events progressed rapidly. 
The Day of the Barricades — of the six- 
teenth century we mean, for Paris has 
had one or more such days every centnry 
since its foundation — the Day of the Bar- 
ricades drove Henri III. from his capi- 
tal early in 1588, and towards the close 
of that year the States-General assem- 
bled at Blois. There, on Christmas-eve, 
Henri of Valois, rousing into his old fe- 
rocity, struck the stroke that released 
him from his leading foes. A few days 
afterwards died Catherine dei Medici — 
that woman who united the highest per- 
sonal repute to utter intellectual depravi- 
ty; who played with human lives and 
passions as if they were of no more ac- 
count than pawns on a chess-board ; and 
who lived and ruled and died as if there 
were no God but self-interest. Then her 
son accepted the aid of the Huguenots, 
and their army, uniting with his, swept 
opposition before it and encircled Paris 
with a wall of iron. The insolent city 
trembled ; for Henri had sworn to sweep 
it off the face of the earth, and he was 
just the man to keep such an oath. In 
this extremity the Parisians borrowed a 
weapon from the arsenal of the enemy. 
The knife of Clement avenged the Guises 
and averted their peril. Here we may re- 
mark that Henri Quatre was never so 
well served as by his enemies. In slay- 
ing the formidable Guises, Henri III. 
cleared his path to the throne; and in 
slaying Henri IIE., the fanatics of Paris 
placed him on that throne. 

When the Huguenot chivalry crossed 
the Loire for the last time, the Princess 
Catherine remained behind as viceroy 
of the South. Fora while she believed 
all that had been urged against Soissons. 
She, however, had a confident; that con- 
fident was Corisande de Grammont; and 
Corisande de Grammont had broken for- 
ever with her once devoted lover, Henri 
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Quatre. The hero Henri she still con- 
tinued to admire and aid. But towards 
the man Henri she cherished a lively 
hatred, which she omitted no opportu- 
nity of manifesting. Hating Henri, as a 
matter of course she became the partisan 
of Soissons. It is easy to convince 
those who wish to be convinced, and, 
thanks to Corisande, Catherine soon 
learnt to regard the count as a maligned 
and injured man. Nor was Madame de 
Grammont content with this. Though 
Soissons was fast in durance, with many 
a league of hostile territory between, the 
indefatigable lady contrived to establish 
epistolary communications between him 
and his princess. 

The sixteenth century was emphatical- 
ly the age of dashing escalades and es- 
capes. Indeed in those days the chief 
study of gentlemen seems to have been 
— how to get into fortresses, and out of 
them, against the will of the holders. 
Soissons was not the man to let himself 
rust in prison at any time, least of all 
after receiving some charming letters 
from Catherine. The officers of Nantes, 
however, were vigilant, and the garrison 
incorruptible, so an opportunity for 
breaking prison did not speedily present 
itself. It came at last, after many weary 


months, and was immediately utilized. 
Prison fare at that time was not inviting; 
no captive who could cater for himself 
would put up with it; and Soissons, who 
was not short of funds, had his table sup- 
plied from the kitchen of the best hotel 


in Nantes. Every day his food was 
brought to him in a pannier, and after 
each meal the dishes were removed in 
the same conveyance. At first the pan- 
nier was carefully searched every time it 
passed the gate; but as months passed 
without disclosing anything suspicious, 
the ceremony was discontinued. Soissons 
. was apprised of this, and laid his plans 
accordingly. One day, when the garrison 
was observing a provincial fé¢e in the ac- 
customed manner, that is, by tippling 
pretty considerably, the prisoner passed 
out undetected with his pannier. De 
Thou and Davila agree in stating that he 
lay within it like Sir John Falstaff in his 
buck-basket. Others aver, with more 
probability, that the count put on the 
cap and apron of a scullion, and carried 
the basket himself in the wake of the 
portly innkeeper. It is added that, un- 
accustomed to the duty, he dashed the 
basket full against the stomach of the 
governor of the castle, whom he hap- 
pened to meet in the street, and that he 
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had his ears well boxed for his pains b 
the ready-fisted, as well as ready-witted, 
innkeeper. 

Soissons at once joined the army of 
the king, and did good service for a pe- 
riod; then he disappeared unaccount- 
ably from the army, to turn up three days 
later at the castle of Pau, where Cather- 
ine received him with delight. But hard- 
ly had he dismounted at the gate than in- 
telligence of the event was despatched to 
the king by Madame de Pangeas. The 
latter had been supplanted in the affec- 
tions of Henri by Corisande—a deed 
which she never pardoned. She knew 
very wel! that ber successful rival was in 
the confidence of. the lovers, and she 
took as much pleasure in thwarting their 
views as that rival did in aiding them. 
At that very moment Henri was paralyz- 
ing the hostility of the Duke of Savoy, 
and securing the aid of more than one 
powerful native noble by the offer of 
Catherine’s hand. He was therefore ter- 
ribly annoyed at the news, and took in- 
stant measures to avert the consequences 
of this unexpected move on the part of 
Soissons. Calling for the Baron de Pan- 
geas, he hurried him to Béarn, with the 
following letter for Catherine’s lieu- 
tenant: — “ Monsieur de Ravignan, —I 
have heard with displeasure of the jour- 
ney that my cousin Soissons has under- 
taken. Should anything against my wish 
take place, your head shall answer for it.” 
This letter, short and stern enough, was 
accompanied by a warrant for the arrest 
of the count. And Pangeas hurried with 
it to Pau, with a despatch marvellous in 
one of such girth of waist—for he was 
the fattest man in France. 

Pangeas reached Pau hardly in time. 
Between the encouragement of Corisande 
and the fascinations of Soissons, Cather- 
ine allowed her passion to carry her 
away, though how far it is now impossi- 
ble to ascertain. It is notorious thata 
contract of marriage was signed by her- 
self and the count, and intrusted to the 
keeping of Madame de Grammont. Some 
say that the marriage actually took place. 
Others assert that it was only averted by 
the firmness of Palma Cayet, who was 
then a Huguenot clergyman. It is told 
that the count, drawing his sword, or- 
dered Cayet to perform the ceremony on 
pain of instant death. And it is added, 
that Cayet refused in these words: — 
“ Monseigneur, I find I must disobey you 
or the king. In the one case, you will 
slay me ; in the other, the king will have 
my head. Whatever I do, death is cer- 
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tain. On the whole, then, I had rather 
die by the hand of a prince, than by the 
hand of a rascally executioner.” This 
story, however, is too neat to be quite 
accurate. Besides, there were difficul- 
ties in the way of hasty marriage when 
the parties were of high rank and diverse 
creeds, not easy to be surmounted. Be 
that as it may, the lovers spent several 
days, which were none the less pleasant 
that they were utterly unconscious of the 
storm that was sweeping down on their 
heads. 

On the 29th of March, 1592, about 
seven o’clock in the evening, Pangeas 
arrived with his despatches. Ravignan, 
who knew his master, and had no desire 
to lose his head, took instant and vigor- 
ous action. The Sovereign Council of 
Béarn was quietly but quickly assembled, 
and the troops as quietly put in motion. 
Short were the deliberations and sharp 
was the decision. Duly caparisoned in 
red gowns and gold chains, and headed 
by Ravignan and Pangeas, the council- 
lors hastened to the castle. They reached 
it between ten and eleven o’clock. Then, 
forcing their way into the presence of the 
princess, they accused her of “ plotting 
to have herself carried away by her 
cousin, without the leave of the king.” 
The princess was then accompanied by 
the said cousin and Corisande, and the 
scene that followed may be imagined. 

here was scolding, fainting, screaming, 
swearing, and some fighting; for Sois- 
sons was mad with indignation, and at- 
tended by a band of stalwart swordsmen. 
But wild as was the scene within the cas- 
tle, the one without was wilder still. 
There a mob was gathered, armed to the 
teeth and howling imprecations against 
the count. “He has come to carry off 
our good princess!” cried one. “He 
has bewitched her!” yelled another. 
“Yes, yes,” shrieked the multitude, “he 
is a pupil of the Medici! He has learnt 
their infernal arts! He has charmed 
Madame! Death to the wizard! Death! 
death!” 

Soissons and his men could not resist 
the numbers mustered against them. 
They were soon overpowered and dis- 
armed, without much damage to anybody 
except Pangeas, whose pate Corisande 
cracked with a billet of firewood. The 
captives were immediately marched off 
to the prison of Pau; nor was it an easy 
task to escort them thither. The excited 
multitude made more than one fierce 
effort to break through the cordon and 
slaughter them. 
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While the prisoners were on their way 
to the gaol, the princess was inditing a 
furious letter to her brother. In it she 
reminded him of the dutiful sister that 
she had always been, and how he himself 
had encouraged her love for the count. 
She went on to declare that the visit of 
the latter to Pau was, in her opinion, 
about the very best proof of submissive 
loyalty that he could render to his sover- 
eign. Then she described how the red- 
robed councillors, led by the gras duffle 
Pangeas, had outraged her; and she 
closed by demanding that they should be 
fittingly punished. 

Henri replied in soothing strain, re- 
gretting what had passed, declaring that 
his instructions must have been misun- 
derstood, and promising to castigate ihe 
stupid insolents. He concluded by beg- 
ging Catherine to join him without delay, 
and take the place that was her due at 
his court. Henri was in the habit of 
writing such letters. He was never spar- 
ing of honeyed words when there was a 
woman to be pacified. As to meaning 
what he said, that was quite another 
thing. From the courier who delivered 
this epistle to Catherine, M. de Ravignan 
received a second letter, in which his 
conduct was accorded the highest ap- 
proval. Henri ordered the release of 
Soissons, and permitted him to reappear 
at court; simply because he was less 
likely to be dangerous there than any- 
where else. 

And Soissons went direct to court. A 
few days after his reappearance there, 
meeting Pangeas at the top of the stairs 
leading to the royal apartments, he for- 
got everything but the sceneat Pau. In 
the good old times vituperation was one 
of the fine arts. There were few battles 
that were not preceded by what friend 
Patrick would call a “bullyragging” be- 
tween the opposing braves. And there- 
fore it behoved every good man-at-arms, 
even so recently as the days of Henri 
Quatre, to be as ready and skilful with 
his tongue as with his sword. That the 
count’s education had not been neglected 
in-this particular, many of his contempo- 
raries, including the king himself, could 
attest. On the present occasion he over- 
whelmed the baron with a masterpiece of 
scolding. Nor was he content with 
treating Pangeas to what Judge Jeffries 
used to term “a licking with the rough 
side of the tongue.” Heating as he went 
on, he seized Pangeas by the neck, and 
after a stout tussle, fairly flung the gras 
bufée down the stairs. Catherine heard 
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of the accident, and regretted it, — be- 
cause, in the first place, the gras duffle 
had escaped a broken neck ; and because, 
in the second place, the whole Sovereign 
Council of Béarn had not shared his fall. 
As for the king and his courtiers they 
were a rough and ready company. Such 
tussels were too common among them 
for any particular attention to be paid to 
this one. Henri, indeed, pretended to 
be angry with the aggressor; but that 
was only in public, and because the ag- 
gressor happened to be Soissons, In pri- 
vate, the monarch and his familiars 
laughed at the matter without stint. 

The scene in the old caggle of Gaston 
de Foix disgusted Catherine with Béarn, 
and she hesitated a little to obey her 
brother. The people, whose recent in- 
dignation had been concentrated on the 
count, were very unwilling to lose their 
beloved princess. Addresses poured in 
on her from all sides entreating her to 
remain. They were ineffectual, and she 
quitted Pau towards the end of October, 
1592, amid the tears and blessings of the 
mountaineers. 

It was not until February, 1593, that 
Catherine and Henri met at Saumur. He 
did all he could to make her give up the 
count. At first he sought to bend her to 


his will by gentle means, and the old 


stock arguments. He flattered, caressed, 
and dwelt on her duties as a princess and 
a Huguenot, and on the sacrifices that 
those duties demanded. But Catherine 
was no longer the heroine that she had 
been: love had reduced her from that 
pre-eminence to the common level. Her 
brother then tried severity, and many 
distressing scenes followed. The last 
and bitterest took place at Tours, whither 
the count had been transferred. After 
enduring many sharp reproaches, the 
princess threw herself at Henri’s feet, 
and, declaring that he was breaking her 
heart, she disclosed the secret of the mar- 
riage contract. Henri afterwards stated 
that never in his life had he received 
snch a shock —he could hardly refrain 
from violence. Terrified by his looks, 
Catherine in turn gave way to feelings 
whose intensity appalled him. Reluc- 
tant as he was to admit a third party to 
such a scene, he was obliged to summon 
De Mornay to aid in calming her. But 
Catherine would not be comforted until 
Henri allowed himself to promise what 
he had no intention of performing. Then 
she dried her tears, and indulged again in 
hope. As for her brother, he went 
Straight to Sully, and commanded him to 
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procure this contract of marriage, no mat- 
ter how. Sully accepted the task be- 
cause he dared not refuse, and achieved 
it by resorting to the grossest trickery. 
He promised that the king would allow 
the marriage if this contract were given 
up; and she gave it up. With the docu- 
ment in his possession, Henri resumed 
the old game. He found excuses for de- 
laying the fulfilment of this new promise 
until the count should give him sufficient 
excuse for breaking it, which, sooner or 
later, he knew must happen. 

Catherine continued to wait and hope 
for four years more, generally with pa- 
tience. And Henri allowed her to wait 
and hope, so long as she was likely to be 
useful. For these four years he found 
her invaluable. His reversion to the Es- 
tablished Church had lost him the confi- 
dence of the Huguenots. Without such 
a trusty representative at court as the 
princess, that powerful body would cer- 
tainly have rebelled against him, and such 
a rebellion any time previous to the Peace 
of Vervins must have been his ruin. 
Soissons, fickle as he was in all else, was 
consistent in his love for Catherine. He, 
too, waited and hoped, but not like her, 
with patience. After many minor esca- 
pades, his conduct in abandoning the 
army previous to the affair of Fontaine 
Frangaise furnished Henri with the ex- 
cuse for which he had been waiting, and 
the princess was apprised that she must 
think no more of him. The shock 
brought on an illness that nearly slew her, 
and greatly alarmed Henri, who was not 
quite destitute of disinterested affection. 
After hanging dubious for weeks be- 
tween life and death, Catherine recov- 
ered and resumed her place at the head 
of the Huguenots, but not with the old 
spirit. Thenceforth she lived merely to 
do her duty. 

At length the Peace of Vervins and 
the publication of the Edict of Nantes 
rendered her no longer necessary to the 
policy of the hero-king. She was cred- 
ited with much of the odium which the 
Catholics attached to the edict, and she 
became its victim. As a peace-offering 
to the offended court of the ,Vatican, 
Henri signified his intention of restoring 
her to the bosom of the Church, and of. 
wedding her to the Duke of Bar, the heir 
of the orthodox Duke of Lorraine. Cath- 
erine objected to the match. ‘What a 
sister is mine!” exclaimed Henri. “ Af- 
ter all that I have done for her, here she 
is as bad-tempered and self-willed as 
ever, But I will put up no longer with 
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This time I mean to mar- 


her whims. 
ry her out of hand. And thenceforth I 
shall enjoy undisturbed the peace and 
prosperity with which God has blessed 
me.” 


For fuli six months Catherine resisted, 
but she had no one to support her. All 
her friends were gained over, some by 
bribes, others by political considerations, 
and several by high religious notions. 
The last firmly believed that Catherine 
was to be the agent in converting the 
persecuting family of Lorraine to Calvin- 
ism. From every mouth, then, she heard 
nothing but advocacy of the Duke of Bar, 
and wishes that she would avail herself 
of this last opportunity of obtaining an 
honourable settlement before her youth 
was quite spent. Threats, too, were not 
spared. Nor did the magnanimous mon- 
arch disdain to resort to material as well 
as moral pressure. Her sister was made 
to feel her dependent position. Her al- 
iowance was permitted to fall into arrear, 
and she was subjectzd to all those little 
annoyances in which underlings can be 
so expert, when they know that they may 
distribute them with impunity. Cather- 
ine, in short, was given to understand 
that she was nolonger wanted. She gave 
way — not quite, however, as her brother 
would have liked. She stipulated for 
liberty of conscience, and whatever Henri 
could do or say, she would not recede 
therefrom. “Never mind,” observed he 
to his private friends. “Let her have 
her way for the present. Once she is 
married, we shall know how to bend her 
to our will.” It was very royally said. 

Henri found that the difficulties in the 
way of the marriage did not disappear 
when his sister gave her assent. True, 
the Duke of Bar and his father, the Duke 
of Lorraine, desired it just as eagerly as 
Henri. But something more was requi- 
site. The parties being akin within the 
prohibited degrees, a dispensation had to 
be obtained from Rome ; and this dispen- 
sation the pope refused to grant, without 
the previous conversion of Catherine. 

Time passed tediously in negotiations. 
The king compelled his sister to receive 
instructions from dignitaries of the Es- 
tablished Church and to listen to discus- 
sions that decided nothing. She hadalso 
the misery to find that the marriage of a 
Protestant princess with a Catholic prince 
was no less disapproved of by the Cal- 
vinist clergy convened in synod, than by 
the authorities of the Vatican. Henri, 
however, was in earnest, and in spite of 
the protests of the rival Churches, the 
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marriage contract was signed, towards 
the end of December, 1598. A.l.ttle inci- 
dent occurring then deserves to be re- 
corded. When Henri presented the pen 
to his sister, he stated that he constrained 
her in no way; that be .exercised no 
pressure over her conscience; that, in 
short, he had but one object in view — 
her happiness ! 

The matter made no progress at Rome, 
quite the reverse. And the Huguenot 
clergy, backed by the whole party—a 
very few exalted spirits excepted — be- 
gantomurmur loudly. Perhaps the pope 
would hardly have shown himself so 
firm, but feg.the conduct of the Puritans. 
And it is certain that the Puritans would 
have contented themselves with the 
smallest of remonstrances, but for the 
attitude of the pope. It was a good 
specimen of the cordiality with which 
factions that detest one another can co- 
operate, at times, to discomfit a neutral. 

Henri saw how things were going and 
made preparations, with his customary 
quietness and completeness, for con- 
founding pope and Puritan. His natural 
brother, Charles of Bourbon, was a 
clergyman who emulated the manners of 
a Turkish pasha in all respects except 
abstention from wine. Wanting a docile 
instrument in high ecclesiastical place, 
Henri created this worthless person arch- 
bishop of Rouen. Then, giving him a 
few weeks to settle comfortably into his 
post, he summoned him to officiate at the 
marriage —easily overruling the few 
mild remonstrances that were made. The 
princes of Lorraine were not quite sat- 
isfied with this despotic method of set- 
tling the difficulty. But Henri’s grasp 
was strong, and father and son were tight 
within it; so they submitted with as 
good a grace as they could assume. Be- 
tween five and six o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 25th of January, 1599, the cer- 
emony took place within the Louvre, in 
Henri’s cabinet. Thus, at the age of 
forty, Catherine became Duchess of 
Bar. Henri smiled when he thought of 
the prediction: her children were not 
very likely to realize it. 

The Duke of Bar was an amiable gen- 
tleman, and he really was attached to 
Catherine. So, in spite of her repug- 
nance to the wedding, and in spite of her 
long-cherished affection for the Count of 
Soissons, three days after the ceremony 
the duchess actually admitted to the 
Duke of Lorraine that “the happiness of 
her life had come at last!” 

With her happiness returned Cath- 
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erine’s enthusiastic devotion to her 
brother ; her departure for Lorraine was 
therefore moving. ‘ Madame,” wrote the 
Princess of Orange, “greatly regretted 
quitting France. She swooned outright 
on bidding adieu to the king.” The let- 
ter states that Henri also wept. 
Catherine’s new-born happiness was 
not unmixed. In fact, a few months ren- 
dered her situation almost as intolerable 
as ever. The pope was indignant at the 
marriage, and could hardly be restrained 
from declaring it null and excommuni- 
cating all the parties implicated therein. 
The course he took was hardly less se- 
vere. He refused to ratify the union, 
and he directed the clergy of Lorraine to 
exclude the Duke of Bar from confession 
and the céve— until such time as Catherine 
should abjure Calvinism. “I have many 
trials to bear,” wrote the latter at this 
period to De Mornay. “It is not that 
they force me to abandon the ‘ religion,’ 
but I grieve to see the pain which my 
husband feels because he cannot obtain 
absolution for having married a relative. 
He loves me; and I would gladly lay 
down my life to relieve him of the terri- 
ble idea which they have put into his 
mind that his soul is lost! They have 
forbidden him to make his Jégues. It 


afflicts me exceedingly. He loves me 
none the less, and he tells me his sor- 
rows with such gentle words that the 


tears are never out of my eyes. Still, I 
am thoroughly resolved to live and die in 
the fear of God. I write to you unreserv- 
edly, as to my friend. Pray let it go no 
further than you may judge necessary for 
our relief from this torture — without 
which I should be the happiest woman in 
the world.” 

As time went by, Catherine’s position 
became more wretched. The clergy re- 
mained uncompromising and her husband 
began to vacillate. The first day of the 
century was approaching and with it the 
jubilee. Bar undertook a pilgrimage to 
Rome. He hoped at such a season to 
induce the pope to grant him the much- 
desired dispensation —so at least he in- 
formed the duchess. But it seems that 
his real purpose was to obtain not a dis- 
pensation, but a divorce! He had bent 
at last under the relentless and ever- 
increasing pressure of the priesthood. 

The duke reached Rome in safety and 
commenced the necessary intrigues. 
They were soon detected by Cardinal 
d’Ossat, the able French resident, which 
brought them at once to an end; neither 
pope nor prince dared to pursue the 
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project further. The latter knew full well 
that the conquest of Lorraine would be 
but a labour of love to the king. And 
the former had been warned that this last 
Henri of France possessed many of the 
qualities of the last Henry of England, 
and would deal with the Church in a sim- 
ilar way should he receive due provoca- 
tion. The argument had proved service- 
able while Henri’s divorce was pending, 
and it was not urged in vain on this occa- 
sion. Bar was admitted to the rites of 
his Church. The pope, too, promised to 
grant the dispensation whenever he re- 
ceived the assurance that, sooner or 
later, the princess would abandon her 
heresy. ; 

The dukes and the priests now made a 
vigorous effort to convert the duchess, or 
win from her the desired promise; but 
she would neither recant nor give the 
pledge. Apprised of this, Henri Quatre 
determined to try his own peculiar powers 
of persuasion, and invited his sister and 
her husband to visit him in Paris. The 
came ; but in Paris the Calvinists crowd- 
ed round her, and she showed herseif 
firmer than ever. Henri soon tired of 
discussion, and resorted to an instrument 
which he could handle better — violence, 
“ Your obstinacy,” said he, at last, “ com~ 
promises the peace of France and Lor. 
raine. For the sake of your miserable 
préche you are determined to ruin two 
great States. Come, this must cease.” 
He grasped her shoulder roughly, as he 
added, “ Go, and listen to the clergy.” 

She dropped on her knees, and looked 
at him with despairing eyes. “ Your 
clergy!” she faltered ; “they ask me to 
believe that our mother is damned !” 

Henri staggered as if struck by a shot. 
A world of recollection rushed across his 
memory. In spite of his efforts to re- 
press them, tears burst forth. “Take 
her,” said he, raising Catherine gently, 
and handing her to her husband; “I can 
do no more.” 

In , her extremity — finding brother, 
husband, conscience, and the Church 
alike inexorable, and worried to death 
between them — Catherine conceived the 
singular resolution of appealing to the 
pope. To him she wrote a womanly let- 
ter. She told the Holy Father that she 
had done her best to satisfy him: that 
she had listened patiently to many theo- 
logic conferences, and meant to attend 
many more; that her only wish was. to 
adhere to the truth ; that, as yet, her con- 
science could not honestly decide that the: 
truth lay with Catholicism; that, mean- 
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while, her husband remained in great 
trouble about the dispensation ; that, as- 
sured of the Holy Father’s goodness, 
she, though a Huguenot, could not re- 
frain from entreating him, in conjunction 
with her husband, to grant them this 
thing ; and that, as she felt and believed, . 
this grace would add great weight to the 
many considerations which impelled her 
to seek the means of showing that she 
was the very humble daughter and ser- 
vant of his Holiness. 

And how did the pope receive this 
letter? In a way that hardly the peti- 
tioner or anybody else expected —he 
granted the dispensation. It was trans- 
mitted, in the first instance, to the French 
court, and from thence it was hurried to 
its destination. “La Varenne will tell 

ou what has passed,” wrote Catherine to 

er brother; “my husband loves me 
more and more. Believe me, oh, my 
king! that I am the happiest woman 
alive. You have placed me in Paradise ! ” 

On the morning of the 13th of Febru- 
ary, 1604, barely two months subsequent 
to the date of the dispensation, Catherine 
kissed the forehead of the Duke of Bar, 
who was kneeling by her bed, sank back 
on her pillow, and closed her eyes to open 
them no more on earth. The physicians 
busied themselves to assign natural 
causes for her death, as if such a thing 
as a broken heart were unknown. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS 
BROTHER. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


OF all the persons involved at this 
crisis, I think the most to be sympa- 
thized with was honest Dick, who wrote 
the letter over which Mrs. Pringle pon- 
dered out of such a maze and confusion 
of feeling as seldom arises without per- 
sonal guilt in any mind. From his very 
first glimpse of the new personage in- 
troduced into his little world — the stran- 
ger who had suddenly appeared to him 
when he went to open his own door to 
Lady Eskside, standing between him and 
her, anticipating and forestalling him —a 
glimmering instinctive knowledge who 
this stranger was had flashed into Dick’s 
mind. Already the reader is aware he 
had thought it probable that Valentine’s 
father was also his own father, and had 
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score. I cannot quite describe the feel- 
ings with which Dick, with his tramp- 
traditions, regarded such a supposed fa- 
ther. What could “the gentleman,” who 
had been his mother’s lover, be to him? 
Nothing, or less than nothing —not 
“the author of his being,” as our 
pious grandfathers used to say; but 
something much more like an enemy, a 
being half malignant, half insulting, 
with whom he had nothing to do, and 
towards whom his feelings, if not those 
of mere indifference, would be feelings 
of repulsion and instinctive dislike. 
He felt no shame on his mother’s ac- 
count or his own; but for the other 
who had left that mother and himself to 
take their chance in the woods or on the 
streets, he was ashamed of his connec- 
tion with him, and felt mortified and 
humbled by the mere suggestion of his 
existence. So long as he kept out of the 
way, Dick could refrain from thinking of 
this unknown parent; but the moment 
he appeared, he woke a hundred lively 
emotions in the bosom of his son. Dis- 
like, annoyance, a sense of pride injured, 
and secret humiliation came to him at 
the first glance of Richard Ross. This 
was his feeling before any hint of the real 
state of affairs had reached him. The 
old lord had not made the disclosure that 
first day, but waited until the crisis of 
Valentine’s fever was over. Then he 
called to Dick to go out with him, and 
there, on the bank of that river which 
had witnessed all the changes in his for- 
tune, this last and most extraordinary 
change was revealed to the bewildered 
young man. Dick’s mind was already 
excited by the painful interval of sus- 
pense which occurred just before Valen- 
tine was pronounced to be on the way of 
recovery ; and when this revelation was 
made to him, the confusion in his 
thoughts was indescribable. That he 
was Valentine’s brother —not secretly 
and guiltily, but in the eye of day — that 
the great house which he had looked 
upon with so much awe and admiration 
was his home — that all the accessories 
and all the realities of wealth and rank 
were his, actually his — relatives, con- 
nections, leisure, money, luxury, — was 
more than he could understand. He did 
not believe it at first. He thought the 
old lord had gone mad, that he had been 
seized with some sudden frenzy fit; that 
he had altogether misconceived the re- 
ationship between his son, the gentle- 
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of being his father, and the poor lad who 
never had known what a father was. “I 
think I know what you mean. I had got 
to suppose he was my father for some 
time,” said Dick, bluntly, “ebut not in 
that way. You are mistaken, sir; surely 
you are mistaken.” 

“ How could I be mistaken ? are there 
more ways of being your father than 
one ?” said the old lord, half amused by 
the lad’s incredulity. Dick shook his 
head ; he was better informed than Lord 
Eskside, who was so much his senior. 
He knew things which it was impossible 
the other could know— but how was he 
tosay them? It did not occur to him 
even now that there was any relationship 
between the father of Richard Ross and 
himself, even though he was prepared to 
believe that he himself was Richard 
Ross’s son. 

“IT don’t understand you, any more 
than you understand me,” said Lord Esk- 
side, “and I don’t wonder that you’re con- 
founded ; but, nevertheless, what I have 
told you is true. I am your grandfather, 
Dick. Ah, that takes you by surprise! 
Now, why, I would like to know? since 
you believe my son is your father, 
though ‘ not in that way’ ” 

“My lord,” said Dick, “I beg your 
pardon; but there’s ways of being a 
man’s son without being anything to his 
relations, and that’s what I am thinking 
of. In my class we understand that such 
things are—though perhaps they 
oughtn’t to be.” 

“ But, you gomeral, you belong to my 
class, and not to your own!” said the old 
lord, feeling, with a mixture of pain and 
amusement and impatience, his own ig- 
norance before the superior and melan- 
choly knowledge of life possessed by 
this boy. ‘ What must I say to convince 
you? You are Valentine’s twin brother ; 
do you not see what that means? and 
can you suppose that anything in the 
world but a boy’s mother would nurse 
Val as that woman is doing ? — besides, 
he’s her living picture,” said Lord Esk- 
side, abruptly, and not without a grudge. 
He said it to convince this boy, who was 
a genuine Ross, without dispute or 
doubt ; but even now it gave him a pang 
to acknowledge that bis Val was like the 
trimp-mother, and not like the noble 
race of which his father came. 

Dick stopped short, and put out his 
hand blindly as if to save himself from 
falling. This was a new view of the sub- 
Ject altogether. He could understand 
the relationship through the father ; but 
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—his mother! Valentine! What did it 
all mean? He caught his breath, and 
something like a sob came from his 
breast. “I can’t understand it —I can’t 
understand it !” he cried, feeling choked 
as well as blinded ; air failing him, sight 
failing him, and the whole steady earth 
turning round and round. When he re- 
covered himself a little he turned to Lord 
Eskside, who was watching him closely 
from under his shaggy eyebrows. “ Don’t 
7 anything more, sir,” he cried, with an 
effort which was almost piteous. ‘“ Let 
me try to make it out—I can’t all at 
once ——” 

“ Go home, my lad,” said the old lord, 
kindly patting him on the shoulder, “ and 
think it out at your leisure.” 

“Thank you, sir—thank you,” cried 
Dick ; and he turned back without an- 
other word, and hurried to his little bed- 
room, which was next door to the one in 
which Valentine lay. Ought he to have 
been overwhelmed with delight and joy? 
Instead of being a nobody, Dick Brown, 
Stylis’s head man, he was Richard Ross, 
Lord Eskside’s grandson, a person of 
importance, the son of a future baron; 
superior to all his old surroundings, even 
to most of his old patrons. But Dick 
was not glad at first, not even when he 
had fully realized this wonderful news, 
and allowed tu himself that, Lord Eskside 
having told it, it must be true. He had 
found a family, a name, a position in the 
world ; but he seemed to have lost him- 
self. He sat down on his bed in the 
small room which he had himself fur- 
nished with a hundred little graces and 
conveniences, and of which a week ago 
he had been proud, and covered his face 
with his hands. But for his manhood, 
he could have sobbed over this extraor- 
dinary break and stop in his life ; and at 
the first he was no more able to reconcile 
himself to being Dick Brown no longer, 
than Mr. Richard Ross would have been 
able to reconcile himself to descending 
into the place of Stylis’s head man! The 
change was as great one way as another ; 
indeed I think the higher might have 
been better able to come down than the 
lower, who did not understand how he 
was to mount up, and in whose modest, 
simple soul there rose on the moment 
impulses of pride he had never been con- 
scious of possessing. Here, in his nat- 
ural sphere, he was respected, thought 
well of, and everybody was aware how 
well he fulfilled his duties, bearing him- 
self like a man, whatever he had to do, 
But this new world was all dark to him, 
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a place in which he would have no guid- 
ance of experience, in which he would be 
se according to another standard, and 
ooked down upon. I do not mean to paint 
Dick as a perfect being, and this sense of 
natural pride, this personal humiliation in 
his social rise, gave him a pang which 
was at least as respectable as other pangs 
of pride. He did not know how long he 
sat there pondering blankly, forecasting 
with sombre thoughts an unknown future. 
He had lost himself, whom he knew, and 
he could not tell how the new self whom 
he did not know would be able to harmo- 
nize his life. He was still sitting there, 
with his hands over his eyes, when a faint 
sound in the room roused him, and, look- 
ing up, he saw his mother, who had en- 
tered softly, and now stood looking at 
him. He returned her look seriously for 
a moment before he spoke. 

* Mother, is this true ? ” 

“ Yes,” she said, clasping her hands as 
if she would have wrung them. “ Yes, 
boy, yes; it’s true. I gave up the one, 
because I thought he had a right to one ; 
and I kept you, Dick. I was your mother 
that bore you, and sure I had a right to 
you.” 

‘‘ Justa word more, mother,” said Dick, 
softly, “not to vex you: the little chap 
that died — was it Aim ?—the one that 
you said died?” 

* He died to me,” she cried — “to me 
and to you. I never, never thought to 
set eyes on him again. I gave him up, 
free. Dick, that night on the river, when 
you helped him with his boat ——” 

“Yes, mother ?” 

“TI should ha’ gone away then. I 
should have taken you off, my boy, and 
never let you know him; but it got into 
my head like wine,” she cried ; “ the sight 
of him, Dick, so handsome and so kind! 
and to think he was my lad, mine, all the 
same as you. And he’d look at me in 
such a way, wondering like, as nobody 
but him ever looked —as if he wanted to 
ask, who are you? who are you ?— what 
are youtome? Many and many a day 
I’ve caught his eye ; and nobody but me 
knew why the lad looked like that —him 
least of all—only me. It got into my 
head, Dick, watching him. I couldn’t 
go. And then to see you two together 
that were never meant to be together all 
your lives!” 

“You mean, mother, that were born 
never to be separate ?” said Dick. 

“ Yes, lad, yes; that is what I mean,” 
she cried, dropping into a chair, and cov- 
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ering her face with her apron. Fora 
moment there was that in Dick’s heart 
which kept him from speaking, from 
trying to comfort her. The best of us 
now and then must think of ourselves. 
Dick was too much confused in mind to 
blame his mother, but it gleamed across 
him, among so many other thoughts — if 
it was to be that he was not Dick Brown, 
how much better it would have been that 
he had never been Dick Brown; this is a 
confused sentence, but it was thus that 
the thought passed through his mind. 
The loss of himself, and even of “the 
little chap that died,” pained him — and 
this loss was for no reason, it seemed 
—for how much better would it have 
been had he always known the truth! 
This kept him for a moment from saying 
anything to her — but only for a moment ; 
then he rose and went to his mother, lay- 
ing his hand on her shoulder — 

“It’s all very confusing, mother,” he 
said ; “but it’s best you did not go away. 
I’ve got most of my happiness in life 
from knowing—him. The pity is you 
ever did go away, mother dear ; but never 
mind; anyhow, though all the rest is 
changed, there’s nothing changed between 
you and me.” 

“ Oh, my lad!” she cried, “they'll take 
you from me — they’ll take you both from 


me, Dick.” 
“They can’t do that,” he said witha 
smile, soothing her; “you forget we’re 


men, mother. Take heart. So he’s the 
little chap that died? I always thought 
there was something about him different 
from all the other gentlemen,” said Dick, 
melting. “The first time I set eyes on 
him, I fancied him—and he me,” he 
added, after a little pause, the moisture 
creeping to his eyes; “which was more 
strange ; for what was I that he should 
take notice of me? The first time he 
saw you, mother, he was so struck he 
could scarcely speak; and said, why 
didn’t I tell him you were a lady ——” 

“ Me!” she cried, looking up ; “me — 
a lady - 

“That was what he said—he knew 
better than the like of us,’ said Dick. 
Then, after a pause, the good fellow add- 
ed, with self-abnegation like that of old 
Lord Eskside, for he did not like to ac- 
knowledge this any more than his grand- 
father did ; “and they say he’s your liv- 
ing picture, mother — and it’s trae ——” 

“Oh, Dick! oh, my boy, my Val, that 
I’ve carried in my arms and nursed at my 
breast ! — but he’li never know his moth- 
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er. Come, Dick, come, as long as we’ve 
the strength. We'll go away, lad, you 
and me “ 

“ Where, mother ?” 

“Out, out, anywhere —to the road. 
It’s there I belong, and not in houses. 
Before they take you both from me — 
Dick, Dick, come !— we'll go away, you 
and me.” 

She started up as she spoke and caught 
at his arm, but, giddy and weak with long 
watching and the fatigue, which in her 
excitement she had not felt, dropped 
heavily against him, and would have 
fallen had he not caught her. “It’s 
nothing ; it’s a dizziness,” she murmured. 
“T'll rest a moment, and then we'll go.” 

Dick laid her tenderly upon his bed. 
“You're overdone, mother dear,” he 
said; “and this house is mine whatever 
happens, and you’re the queen in it, to 
do what you please. When you’re rested, 
we'll think what todo. Besides, he may 
want us yet,” he added, forcing a smile ; 
“he is not out of the wood yet that we 
should run away from him. Mother, 
though he’s my — brother, as you all say, 
I don’t seem to know his name.” 

The mother, lying down on her son’s 
bed, with Dick’s kind face bending over 
her, gave way toa soft outburst of tears. 
“He is Val,” she said. ‘ Dick and Val 
— Dick and Val. Oh, how often I’ve 
said them over! —and one to him and 
one to me. That was just; I always 
knew that was just!” she cried. 

It seemed to Dick, when he went out 
of the room, leaving her behind him to 
rest, that years had passed over him since 
he took refuge there. Already this strange 
disclosure was an old thing of which 
there could be no doubt. Already he 
was as certain that he was no longer 
Dick Brown of Stylis’s, as he was of his 
existence — and would have been sharply 
surprised, I think, had any one called 
him by that name: and as a consequence 
of this certainty he had ceased to con- 
sider the change in himself. Something 
else more interesting, more alarming, lay 
before him—a new world, a family of 
which he knew nothing, a father whom 
he disliked to think of. Even Val, who 
he knew would be changed to him. He 
had felt for him as a brother before he 
knew; would he be a brother now? or 
would the very bond of duty, the right 
Dick had to his affection, quench that 
warm sweet fountain of boyish kindness 
which had risen so spontaneously and 
brightened the young wanderer’s life? 
Then there was his mother to think of 
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among all these strange unknown people. 
He had understood very imperfectly the 
story Lord Eskside had told him; and 
now he came to think of it, why was it 
that she, so young as she must have been, 
had fled from her husband? What rea- 
son could she have had for it, unless her 
husband treated her unkindly? This 
idea roused all the temper (there was not 
much) in Dick’s honest nature. No one 
should treat her unkindly now, or look 
down upon her, or scorn her lowliness ! 
With aswelling heart Dick made this 
vow to himself. He would have to de- 
fend her, to protect her honour, and 
credit, and independence; and then, on 
the other hand, he would have to stand 
against herself, her wild impulse of flight, 
her impatience of control. Already he 
felt that, though it was but an hour or 
two since he had been Dick Brown, he 
could never be Dick Brown again; and 
though he would not have his mother 
crossed or troubled, still she must not, if 
he could help it, fly and turn everything 
into chaos again. Care rose upon him 
on every side as he forecasted his new 
life ; but it had to be faced, and he did 
so with steady valour. He went softly to 
the door of the sick-room and looked in 
to see if anything was wanted. Val, very 
weak and spent, but conscious, and not- 
ing what went on with eager curiosity, 
saw him, and, smiling faintly, beckoned 
to him with his hand. Lady Eskside was 
seated in the nurse’s place bending fond- 
ly over her boy. She said, “Come in,” 
but with a half-jealous, half-fretful tone. 
She thought it was the. mother, and the 
old lady was jealous, though she would 
not have willingly betrayed it, longing 
just for one hour to have her boy to her- 
self. Val held out his thin hand, and 
said, “ Brown, old fellow! how pleasant 
it is to see you again!” “Iam glad you 
are better,” said Dick, feeling cold and 
hard as the nether millstone. It was not 
Val who had changed, but himseif. Then 
he went out of the room, feeling mean 
and miserable, and going down-stairs, 
wrote that letter in which, for the first 
time, he called his brother by his name. 
In the midst of this a sudden softening 
came tohim. He put down his pen, and 
his dry eyes grew moist, and an infinite 
sweetness stole into his heart. Now he 
should see her again, speak to her per- 
haps, be a friend of hers. He finished 
his letter hastily, but how could he sign 
it? What name had he but his Christian 
name? He could not put a false name to 
her; so‘he ended his letter hastily, and 
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went out to post it, as he always did, him- 
self. And then another thing happened 
to him, a new step in his career. 

In the little dark passage at the foot of 
the stairs, ke met Richard face to face: 
they had scarcely met before, but they 
could not pass each other now that they 
knew each other, and each knew that the 
other knew. It wasa strange meeting to 
be the first between a father and son, but 
yet there was a kind of advantage in their 
getting it over, which Richard was quick 
to perceive. In his heart he was little 
less embarrassed than his son was; but 
he was a man of the world, and knew how 
to behave in an emergency with that ease 
of speech which looks half miraculous to 
the inexperienced. He held out his hand 
to his son at first without saying any- 
thing, and poor Dick felt in spite of him- 
self the strangest thrill of unexpected 
feeling when he put out with hesitation 
his hard workman’s hand into that white 
and soft yet vigorous clasp. Then Rich- 
ard spoke : 

“ My father has told you what we are 
to each other,” he said. “My boy, I do 
not blame your mother, but itis not my 
fault that I see you now for the first time. 
But I know you a little —through Val, 

our brother: who found you by instinct, 


suppose, after we had all searched for 
you in vain.” 

Dick’s countenance was all aglow with 
the conflict of feeling in him; his voice 
laboured in his throat with words that 


would not come. The contrast between 
his own difficulty of speech and the ease 
of the other unmanned him altogether. 
“I—I have known — him —a long 
time,” was all he could stammer forth. 

“ Thank heaven for that!” said Rich- 
ard, with a gleam of real pleasure; and 
with another pressure of his hand he let 
his new son go. Dick went out to post 
his letter strangely excited but subdued. 
What it was to be a gentleman, he 
thought! and this was his father, is 
father! A new pride unknown to him 
before came into existence within him, a 
glimmer which lighted up that dim land- 
scape. After all, the new world, though 
it was so strangely mysterious and uncer- 
tain, was it not more splendid, more 
beautiful to the imagination, than the old 
world could ever have been ? 

Val made slow but sure progress 
towards recovery, and the family lived a 
strange life in attendance upon him, oc- 
cupying Dick’s little parlour all day, and 
returning to the hotel for the night. The 
intercourse betweer them was of a pecul- 
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iar character. Dick, watching intently, 
jealous for his mother, soon perceived 
that she was of much more importance to 
the others than he thought possible, and 
had his fears appeased. He watched her 
almost as if she had been his young sis- 
ter, and Richard Ross her lover, eager to 
note if they met, and when and how; 
but, as it happened, they scarcely met at 
all, she keeping tothe sick-room above, 
he to the parlour below. As for Dick 
himself he became Val’s slave, lifting him 
when he was first moved, helping him 
continually, indispensable to his invalid 
existence. He called for “ Brown” 
when he woke in the morning, and 
ordered him about with an affectionate 
imperiousness which was at once pro- 
voking and delightful to Dick. But Val 
was much more mysterious in the looks 
with which he regarded Brown’s mother. 
He did not talk to her much, but watched 
her movements about the room witha 
half-reverential admiration. ‘She will 
wear herself out. She is too good to 
me; you ought to make her go and rest,” 
he said to Dick; but he was uneasy 
when she left him, and impatient of any 
other nursing. He half frightened, half 
shocked Lady Eskside by his admiration 
of ‘her. “ How handsome she is, grand- 
mamma! ” he whispered in the old lady’s 
ear. “ How she carries herself! Where 
could Brown’s mother get such a way of 
walking ? I think she must have been a 
princess.” ‘“ Hush, my darling, hush!” 
said my lady. “Nonsense! I am _ all 
right ; I don’t mean to hush any more,” 
said Val. “I think she is handsomer 
than any one I ever saw.” This Lady 
Eskside put up with, magnanimously 
making up her mind that nature spoke in 
the boy’s foolish words ; but it was hard 
upon her when her old lord began to blow 
trumpets in honour of Dick, who took 
walks with him when he could be spared 
from Valentine, and whom in his enthu- 
siasm he would almost compare advan- 
tageously with Val! It was true, that it 
was she herself who had first pressed 
Dick’s claims upon him; but with Val 
just getting better, and doubly dear from 
that fact, who could venture to compare 
him with any one? She liked Dick — 
but Lord Eskside was “ just infatuated ” 
about him, my lady thought. “ He re- 
minds me of my father,” said the old 
lord. Now this father was the tenth lord 
—him of the dark locks, by means of 
whom she had always attempted to ac- 
count for Valentine’s brown curls, and 
whose portrait her son Richard disrespect- 
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fully called a Raeburn. She gave a little 
gulp of self-control when she heard these 
words. ‘*Make no comparisons,” she 
cried, “or you'll make me like the new 
boy less, because I love the old one 
more. To me there will never be any 
one in the world like my Val.” Lord 
Eskside shrugged his old shoulders, and 
went out for another walk with Dick. 

At last the day arrived when Valentine 
was pronounced well enough to have the 
great disclosure madeto him. For two 
or three days in succession he had been 
brought down-stairs and had enjoyed the 
sight of the old world he knew so well, 
the river and the trees seen from the 
window, and the change, with all the de- 
light of convalescence. And wonder- 
fully sweet, and imperious, and seductive 
he was to them all, in that moment while 
still he did not know, holding his levée 
like a sovereign, not enduring any ab- 
sence. On thatimportant morning when 
the secret was to be disclosed to him, he 
noted with his usual imperious friendli- 
ness the absence of “ Brown’s mother” 
from the group that gathered round him, 
and sent Dick off for her at once. ‘ Un- 
less she is resting she must.come. Ask 


her to come; why should she be left 
out?” said Val, in his ignorance ; which 


made the others look at each other with 
wondering eyes. She came in at Dick’s 
call, and seated herself behind backs. 
She had put off her nursing-dress, and 
wore the black gown and white net ker- 
chief on her fine head, which added so 
much to the impressive character of her 
beauty. Amid all these well-born people 
there was no face in itself so striking and 
noble. The Rosses were all quite ordi- 
nary, except Val, who had taken his dark 
beauty from her, She, poor ignorant 
creature, made up of impulses, without a 
shadow of wisdom or even good sense 
about her, looked like a dethroned queen 
among them: which shows, after all, how 
little looks matter —an argument which 
would be very powerful if it were not so 
utterly vain. 

“Val,” said Lord Eskside, who was 
the spokesman, as became his position, 
“TI hope you are getting back your 
Strength fast. The doctor tells us we 
may now make a disclosure to you which 
is very important. I do not know how 
you will take it, my boy; but it is so 
great, and of so much consequence, that 
I cannot keep’ it from you longer. 
Val ” 

“Is it something about Violet?” said 
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Valentine, the little colour there was 


paling out of his face. 

** About — whom ?” 

“ About Violet,” he repeated, with a 
stronger voice. “Listen, sir; let me 
speak first;” and with the sudden flush 
of delicate yet deep colour which showed 
his weakness, Val raised his head from 
the sofa, and swung his feeble limbs, 
which looked so preternaturally long, to 
the ground. “I have not said anything 
about her while 1 have been ill, but it is 
not because I forgot. Grandfather, Vi- 
olet and I made up our minds to marry 
each other before that confounded elec- 
tion. If her father did write that letter, 
it’s not her fault; and I can’t go on, sir, 
now I’ve come to myself, not another 
day, without letting you know that noth- 
ing, nothing in the world can make me 
change to Vi!” 

There was a pause of astonishment so 
great that no one knew what to say: this 
sudden introduction of a subject alto- 
gether new and unsuspected bewildered 
the others, whose minds were all intent 
on one’ thing. Val was as one-idea’d as 
they were; but his idea was not their 
idea; and the shock of this encounter 
jarred upon them, so curiously sudden 
and out of place it seemed. Lady Esk- 
side, who sat close by, and to whom this 
was no revelation, was more jarred even 
than the rest. She put her fine old ivory 
hand on his arm, with an impatient grasp. 
“ This is not the question —this is not 
the question,” she said. 

Val looked round upon them all, and 
saw something in their looks which 
startled him too. He put back his legs 
upon the sofa, and the flush graduall 
went off his cheek. “ Well,” he said, 
“well; whatever it is Iam ready to know 
it—so long asI make sure that you’ve 
heard me first.” 

“ Valentine,” said his father, “at your 
age some such piece of foolishness always 
comes first; but this time you have got 
to see the obverse of the medal —the 
other end ofall this enthusiasm. It is 
my story, not your own, that you have to 
think of. Kind friends of course have 
told you ——” 

“ Richard,” said Lord Eskside, “ this 
is not the way to enter upon a subject so 
important. Let me speak. He knows 
my way best.” 

Richard turned away with a_ short 
laugh —not of amusement indeed, but 
full of that irritated sense of incongruity 
which gives to anger a kind of fierce 
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amusement of its own. Lord Eskside 
cleared his throat —he preferred to have 
the matter in his own hands. 

“ Friends have told you little,” he said ; 
“but an enemy, Val, the enemy whose 
daughter you have just told us you want 
to marry —but that’s neither here nor 
there—let you know the story. Your 
father there, Richard Ross, my son, mar- 
ried when he was young and foolish like 
you. It was not an equal marriage, and the 
— lady — took some false notion into her 
head, I know not what, and left him — 
taking her two babies with her, as you 
have heard. These two babies,” said the 
old lord, once more clearing his throat, 
“were your brother and you—so much 
as this you know.” 

Here he stopped to take breath; he 
was gradually growing excited and breath- 
less in spite of himself. 

“We could not find you, though we 
did our best. We spared no trouble, 
either before you were brought home or 
after. Now, my boy, think a little. It is 
a very strange position. You have a 
brother somewhere in the world —the 
same flesh and blood, but not like you; 
a mother ” He instinctively glanced 
at the woman who sat behind backs, like 
a marble statue, immovable. The crisis 
There 


became too painful to them all. 
was a stir of excitement when Lord Esk- 


side came to this pause. His wife put 
her hand on his, grasping it almost angri- 
ly in the heat of suspense. Richard 
Ross began to pace about the room with 
restless passion. 

“Go on, oh, go on!” cried my lady, 
with a querulous quiver in her voice. I 
am not sure that the old lord, though so 
much excited himself, had not a certain 
pleasure in thus holding them all hang- 
ing on his breath. 

“In good time—in good time,” he 
said. “Valentine, it may be a shock to 

ou to find out these relations ; it cannot 

e but a great surprise. You are not pre- 
pared for it— your mind is full of other 
things és 

“For God’s sake, sir,” cried Richard, 
“do not drive us all mad! Valentine, 
make up your mind for what you have to 
hear. Your mother is found " 

“ And your brother,” cried Lady Esk- 
side, rushing in unconsciously as the 
* excitement grew to a crisis. “ Your 
brother, too! Oh, my boy, bear up!” 

Dick had been standing by, listening 
with I know not what fire in his heart: 


‘ 
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as to Valentine, had not been broken in 
his case by any precautions ; and it hurt 
his pride bitterly on his mother’s account 
as well as his own, that the knowledge of 
them should be supposed such a terrible 
blow to Val. He stepped forth into the 
middle of the room (his own room, in 
which they made so little of him), his 
honest face glowing, his fair, good-hu- 
moured brows bent, almost for the first 
time in his life,— 

“ Look here,” he said, hoarsely ; “ there 
is more than him to be thought of. If 
it’s hard upon him, he’s a man, and he'll 
bear it like a man. Mr. Ross, look here. 
I’m Dick Brown, sir, your humble ser- 
vant; I’m the lad you made a man of, 
from the time we were boys till now. 
You’ve done for me as the Bible says one 
brother should do for another,” said 
Dick, the tears suddenly starting into his 
eyes, and softening his voice, “ without 
knowing ; and now they say we’re broth- 
ers in earnest. Perhaps you'll think it’s 
poor news; as for me, I don’t mind 
which it is— your brother or your ser- 
vant,” said Dick, his eyes shining, hold- 
ing out both his hands; “one way or 
other, I couldn’t think more of you than 
I do now.” 

Valentine had been lying motionless 
on his sofa looking from one to another 
with large and wondering eyes. It is 
needless to say that amid so many differ- 
ent narrators he had already divined, 
even before Dick spoke, the solution of 
this mystery ; and it had given him suffi- 
cient shock to drive the blood back 
wildly to his heart. But he had time to 
prendre son parti, and he was too much 
of a man not to bear it like a man, as 
Dick said. When his new brother held 
out his hands, a sudden suffusion of 
colour came to Val’s face, and a smile 
almost of infantile sweetness and weak- 
ness. He took Dick’s hands and pulled 
himself up by them, grasping them with 
an eager pressure; then changing, in his 
weakness, took Dick’s arm, upon which 
he leant so heavily that the young man’s 
whole heart was moved. Familiar ten- 
derness, old brotherhood, and that depth 
of absolute trust which no untried affec- 
tion can possess, were all involved in the 
heavy pressure with which Val leant on 
Dick’s arm ; but he did not say anything 
tohim. His eyes went past Dick to the 
other side of the room, whither he walked 
feebly leaning on his brother’s arm. 
When they came in front of their mother 





he could bear it no longer. The shock 
and suspense, which were as great to him 


the two young men stopped. With her 
old abstracted gaze modified by an inde- 
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scribable mixture of terror and longing, 
she turned to them, pushing back her 
chair unconsciously, almost retreating as 
they approached. Val could not speak 
all at once. He looked at her eagerly, 
tenderly. “Is it true?” he said; “are 
you my—mother?” The words were 
spoken slowly one by one, and seemed to 
tingle through the air staccato, like notes 
of music. All the others turned towards 
this central scene. Lady Eskside sat 
leaning forward in her chair, crying to 
herself, her streaming eyes fixed upon 
them. The old lord walked to the win- 
dow, and, turning his back, looked out 
fiercely from under his shaggy eyebrows. 
Dick, supporting his brother on his arm, 
stood very erect and firm, while Val 
wavered and swayed about in his weak- 
ness. One great tear ran slowly down 
Dick’s cheek. They were all spectators 
of what was about to happen between 
these two. 

The mother stood out as long as she 
could, holding herself back, labouring to 
restrain herself. Then all at once her 
powers failed her. She started to her 
feet with a great cry, and throwing her 
arms round them both, pressed them to- 
gether in a passionate embrace, kissing 
first one and then the other, wildly. “My 
two lads!” she cried ; “ my two babies! 
my children — my own children! Only 
for once — only for this one time ! ” 

“Mother!” cried Val, faintly, drop- 
ping on the floor in his weakness, and 
drawing her into her seat. And there he 
lay for another moment, his head upon 
her breast, his armsroundher. Her face 
was like the face of a saint in ecstasy. 
She pressed his dark curls against her 
bosom and kissed them, lifting the heavy 
locks up one by one —her eyes brim- 
ming with great tears which did not fall 
—saying again and again, under her 
breath, * For once — only for this once !” 
while Dick stood over them, sobbing, 
guarding them, as it seemed, from all 
other contact. I do not know how many 
seconds of vulgar time this lasted. It 
was, and it was over. Suddenly she 
raised Valentine from her lap, and loos- 
ened his arms. “ Dick, put him back 
upon the sofa; he’s overdone,” she said, 
putting him into his brother’s charge: 
and then with a longing look after the 
two, she turned suddenly, subdued and 
still, to Richard who had been looking on 
like the rest—“ Now I’m ready,” she 
said very low. “I’llgo where you please. 
There is one for you and one for me. I 
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will never go back of my word to do you 
awrong. It’s good of you to let me kiss 
my lad once, only once. And now I'll 
trouble him and you no more.” 

“ Myra,” said Richard, coming forward 
to her. She had risen up, and stood like 
a stately wild creature, ready for flight. 
He took her hand in spite of her resist- 
ance, and I cannot describe the strange 
emotion, sympathy, almost tenderness, 
and hot provocation in Richard’s face. 
He was more touched at heart than he 
had been for years, and he was more an- 
gry and provoked at the same time. 
*“* Myra,” he said, “can you think of noth- 
ing but your children? MHave you for- 
gotten that you are my wife, and that I 
have some claim upon you too?” 

She stood silent, holding back: then 
lifting her eyes looked at him patheti- 
cally. I think a faint sense of duty had 
begun to dawn in her mind ; and her look 
was pathetic, because she knew of no 
response to make to him. She had no 
desire to humiliate her husband by her 
indifference — such a thought was far be- 
yond her ; but there was no reply to him 
in her mind. Perhaps he perceived this, 
and made a sudden effort to save his 
pride by appearing to ignore her silence. 
He drew her hand suddenly and impa- 
tiently within his arm, and Jed her for- 
ward to his mother’s side.— “ Myra,” he 
said quickly, “it is of the first importance 
for your children — for Val and Dick 
whom you love —and especially for Val, 
the eldest, that you should remain with 
us, and go away no more.” 

Lady Eskside rose to receive her; 
they had met by Val’s bedside many 
times before, but the old lady had feared 
to say anything to alarm the worn-out 
watcher. She rose now, looking at her 
with wistful anxiety, holding out her 
hands. My lady’s eyes were still full of 
tears, and her fair old face tremulous 
with emotion and sympathy. She took 
into her own the wanderer’s reluctant 
hands — “ Oh,” she said anxiously, “ lis- 
ten to what Richard says to you, my 
dear! You will get to know us by-and- 
by, and find out that we are your friends 
-—my old lord and me; but your boys 
you love with all your heart already. 
Myra, listen! It is of the greatest im- 
portance to your children that you should 
stay with us and never leave us more — 
and, above all, for the eldest —above all, 
my dear, for Val.” 

She gave one half-frightened glance 
round as if to see whether there was any 
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escape for her. Then she said, very low 
— “I will do whatever you please — but 
it is Dick who is the eldest, not Val.” 

“ What!” they all cried, pressing 
round her —all but Val, who lay still on 
his sofa, and Dick, who stood over him ; 
the two young men did not even notice 
what was going on. But Lord Eskside 
came from the window in one stride, and 
Richard grasped her arm in sudden ter- 
ror: “What is that—what is that she 
says ?” cried the old lord. 

“ God bless my lads!” she said, gain- 
ing possession of herself, looking at the 
two with a smile on her face. She was 
calm, as utter ignorance, utter foolish- 
ness could be; then she added, with a 
soft sigh, of something that looked like 
happiness in her ignorant composure — 
“ But it is Dick who is the eldest, and not 
Val.” 


From The Saturday Review. 
AN ONLY CHILD. 


To a little girl who is an only child, 
and educated at home, this season of the 
year is more one of sadness than of 
mirth. She has no experience of any of 
the usual joys of Christmastide. Home 


for the holidays has for her no meaning. 
There is no one for whom to prepare an 


unexpected birthday treat. No elder 
sister delights her with a new set of doll’s 
clothes. There is no younger one to be 
surprised with a secretly worked present. 
No big brothef invades the nursery to 
have a game of romps, or teaches her to 
bear a good teasing and a little chaff 
without losing her temper. There is no 
sick baby to whom to give her favourite 
toy, and to watch with a smile of honest 
delight while he breaks it to pieces, 
pleased that anything should amuse the 
little invalid. Only children are some- 
times treated rather unjustly, and simply 
classed as odious specimens of distorted 
childhood. Very often they deserve this 
condemnation ; but see a little lonely girl 
in the country. With nature she has a 
subtle sympathy and companionship. The 
trees have to her living voices, and she 
has a particular and personal friendship 
for each rosebush. The present of a 
bunch of sweet flowers in winter will af- 
fect her to tears, and there is a deep ten- 
der joy in her eyes as she picks the first 
snowdrop or discovers the hitherto un- 
perceived little golden ball of aconite 
amongst the snow. If imaginative, she 
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peoples the woods with the fairies of 
whom she is so fond of reading, and al- 
most persuades herself that little elves 
flutter their wings among the grass, or 
hide from the sun under the toadstools, 
The birds are not afraid of her, and seem 
to know she takes a maternal interest in 
their nestlings. When lying in the sun 
upon a bed of wood-anemones and blue 
hyacinths, with a bunch of primroses in 
her hand, perhaps she feels as much joy 
as if she had a dozen playfellows. More 
of her affection will be bestowed upon 
birds and beasts than if she had brothers 
and sisters upon whom to expend it; and 
she may often be found confiding her se- 
crets to some ill-conditioned cur to whom 
she has taken an inexplicable and violent 
fancy. Good advice will be mingled freely 
with caresses, and we have heard exhor- 
tations upon the strait gate and narrow 
way delivered to a very unpromising- 
looking cat, well known tothe cook for 
its thieving propensities. Her mother 
will take her to visit amongst the poor. 
She will early learn that there are such 
things as sorrow, poverty, sickness, and 
death. She will hear various subjects 
talked of openly in cottages which are 
not generally mentioned in society, and 
will know about many things not usually 
spoken of before the dangerous age of 
curiosity has been reached. She will 
probably be quite an experienced little 
sick-nurse, a capital teacher in the Sun- 
day-school, and be able to delight the old 
women at the almshouses by singing to 
them their favourite hymns. She will 
have made dozens of flannel petticoats, 
and know about all the little girls in the 
village who want places. 

The town child is a being of quite an- 
other order. She hears and remembers 
passages of conversation which would 
not attract the attention of a child en- 
gaged in play. In her loneliness she 
broods over opinions on religion and so- 
ciology which she has heard expressed 
by her father’s friends while sitting on 
his knee at the study-fire. Though she 
may not take part in political discussions 
as our little Transatlantic cousins do, 
still questions of the day have a fatal in- 
terest for the nineteenth-century town 
child. She knows a good deal about 
* Woman’s Rights,” and perhaps aspires 
to be some day a member of Parliament. 
If permitted, she will read the newspapers 
with avidity, pick out with discrimina- 
tion the best murders and the most ex- 
citing cases of wife-beating, and will revel 
in the last breach of promise of mar- 
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riage. She knows all about the Claimant, 
whom she has seen at Mme. Tussaud’s, 
and is much interested in the des- 
tinies of the Prince Imperial. If she is 
asked to commit a poem to memory, and 
is given a choice, it will almost certainly 
be a passionate love-song, or else some- 
thing most lugubrious, such as “ The Last 
Man,” or “ There is areaper whose name 
is Death.” We have heard a little town 
girl of seven repeat the whole of “ Maud,” 
evidently learnt only for her own pleas- 
ure. If it is a question of hymns, one of 
the first selected is sure to be “ There is 
aland of pure delight.” The unknown 
has always a strong interest for sucha 
solitary child as this. She often puzzles 
over the problems connected with a fu- 
ture state, and the workings of her mind, 
could they be watched, would astonish 
older people. On the whole, however, 
she generally prefers fairy tales to every 
other kind of literature. The descrip- 
tions of games she has never played, the 
accounts of nursery-quarrels and sweet 
reconciliations of which she knows noth- 
ing, the tales of little troubles with school- 
fellows which she scarcely understands, 
do not much interest her. “ Queechy,” 
with its single heroine, is more interesting 
than Miss Yonge’s “ Daisy Chain,” and 


she prefers the account of a boy loston a 
desert island to the story of his troubles 


amongst brothers at home. At a chil- 
dren’s party she is entirely out of her ele- 
ment. Knowing none of the usual games, 
she is put aside and voted stupid. Being 
sensitive, she may soon be found sitting 
amongst the grown-up people, her natural 
friends, not because she is what is called 
old-fashioned, but because she is unac- 
quainted with childish pastimes, and does 
not know how to joinin them. She can- 
not say, “ Onery, twoery, dickery, davy ;” 
but see her at home entertaining visitors 
when mamma is absent, and there is no 
trace of the embarrassed child of the 
evening party. She makes little polite 
speeches about mamma’s regrets, in- 
quires for the invalids, pours out after- 
noon tea, and talks of the weather like a 
young lady of many seasons. She is also 
an adept at carrying messages, and isa 
useful aid in the house. Sometimes, 
with cook’s assistance, she can arrange 
about dinner, and is quick to see any lit- 
tle negligence in the housemaid’s work, 
or the laying of the dinner-table. She 
criticises the cookery, to the extreme 
horror of her mother’s guests, accus- 
tomed to better-behaved young people. 
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They go away lamenting her bringing-up, 
and prophesy all manner of evil results. 
Such a child speaks of love and mar- 
riage with the coolness of a philosopher, 
and does not hesitate to cross-examine 
her married friends upon the reasons they 
had for the choices they have made. She 
will imitate Dr. Wolf by unblushingly 
asking some shy. couple who are engaged 
in alittle mild but unmeaning flirtation 
when they are going to be married. If not 
quite pleased with papa — perhaps he has 
lately been punishing her —she has been 
known to represent to her mother that 
there are many people she meets whom 
she considers much more worthy of the 
honour of being her parent than the per- 
son who at present stands to her in that 
relation. When her mother, not unwill- 
ing to turn the conversation, suggests 
that, as she seems to have studied the 
subject of marriage so early and with so 
much attention, it is to be hoped that her 
husband will be the perfection of young 
manhood, the little maiden probably an- 
nounces her intention to marry some one 
who will let her do what she likes, and 
who has plenty of carriages and horses. If 
her father is a doctor, she will express a 
disbelief in medicine; if he is a parson, 
she will dislike going to church; if he is 
an author, she protests nothing will in- 
duce her to marry a “littery ” man; if he 
is an archeologist, she will, as in a case 
we recently saw, even refuse to visit an 
aquarium, misreading the name and sus- 
pecting a trap —“ She has enough of an- 
tiquarians at home.” Of sick people she 
is rather impatient, expecting every one 
to be ready to attend to her when she 
wants attention, and hints rather unfeel- 
ingly that invalids ought either to get well 
or to die and have done with it. When 
she is away from home —a rare occur- 
rence — her letters are eagerly looked for. 
They truly reflect, though doultful in 
spelling, the mood in which they were 
written. She asks for all sorts of things 
with happy confidence that they will be 
sent her if possible, and details her 
small adventures knowing that they will 
be interesting tothose at home. Her let- 
ters to acquaintances are as straightfor- 
ward as those to mamma. She does not 
scruple to answer an invitation by simply 
writing, “ Dear Mrs. Jones, I would rath- 
er not go to your party to-day.” When 
she is taken to the theatre, her criticisms, 
conveyed in a penetrating and too audible 
stage-whisper, are frequently embarrass- 
inge She vehemently objects to Miss 
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Helen Faucit’s Rosalind, and thinks 
that man Shakespeare did not know how 
to call his plays, for it was impossible for 
him to know whether she would like this 
one or not. Lord Dundreary has no 
charms for her. She cannot understand 
why so many people go to see a silly man. 
After weeping showers of tears over the 
pantomime of “ The Babes in the Wood,” 
she insists on leaving as soon as she finds 
she has been imposed upon, and that the 
children upon whose untimely fate she 
has spent both her own and her mother’s 
pocket-handkerchiefs appear bowing and 
smiling from under the leaves with which 
the phantom robins have covered them. 
If she lives in London this nineteenth- 
century child is most probably broad in 
her religious views. She can quite un- 
derstand Eve eating the forbidden fruit, 
for she has considerable experience in 
such small disobediences ; but as to that 
little trunk called the Ark, of which there 
is a picture in her “ Bible History,” having 
contained all those animals, she simply 
won’t believe it. Had theyand the Noah 
family been packed in layers and 
squeezed very tight, as they are in her 
ark, it might have been possible; but 
then all their legs and Noah’s arms would 
have been broken. Her private devo- 


tions are sometimes scenes of untimely 


mirth. She will say “ Birds in their lit- 
tle nests agree” instead of the “ Evening 
Hymn,” and has been known to threaten 
to omit the Lord’s Prayer altogether un- 
less allowed to practise the new accom- 
plishment of turning head over heels be- 
tween each petition. Accustomed to see 
people exercise self-control, she _ is, 
though generally talkative, really reticent 
of her true feelings, and will often bear 
pain with the fortitude of a‘hero. With 
all her faults one cannot help admiring 
her intolerance of shams and her impa- 
tience of little commonplace speeches 
which she does not believe to be true. 
She is a fatal enemy to pretence of any 
kind, being as much without fear as with- 
out discretion. If she grows up she will 
have many things to suffer. Accustomed 
to be first, she will sometimes find her- 
self last. The world will net look at her 
through her mother’s eyes, and often will 
she be made to lament even with tears 
that she was an only child. 








THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


From The Spectator. 
THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


“THE viceroy of India and the empe- 
ror of China govern half the human race ” 
with absolute political authority ; and in 
Europe, which like Rome calls and thinks 
itself “the world,” no man outside a mi- 
nute circle cares to study or to know any- 
thing of the personality of either poten- 
tate. The former is known in England a 
little, for Anglo-Indians are numerous 
and talkative, and have a keen interest 
in watching the dispenser of patronage ; 
but the latter is, except to four or five 
men in St. Petersburg,a mere name, a 
figure so little realized that there is ques- 
tion as to his age —one expert contend- 
ing that the A/manach de Gotha is all 
wrong, and that he was twenty-five in- 
stead of nineteen—dispute as to his 
position in the empire, and doubt whether 
his character is of any importance to liv- 
ing being, — whether an emperor of China 
is not necessarily a roz fainéant, hemmed 
in, like a grand lama, by inexorable cere- 
monial laws, in whose name a council of 
State controls the vast and civilized pop- 
ulation, of whom not one in ten thousand 
have ever seen a European. The very 
law of succession followed at Pekin is 
not understood, and no one can say at 
this moment definitely whether it was or 
was not the interest of any one to get rid 
of the lad whom nearly four hundred mil- 
lions of men accounted semi-divine. And 
yet one would think, apart altogether from 
the question whether Europeans are, as 
they fancy, the only human beings in the 
world, there was enough in the position 
of the emperor of China for his death to 
excite some passing interest in Western 
mankind. The inner life of the court of 
Pekin is to a certain extent a mystery, 
the system of government implying a 
semi-sacredness in the person of the em- 
peror as the father of China, and as the 
being who alone can represent the whole 
empire before the Supreme — he, for in- 
stance, alone can offer the propitiations 
required by earthquake, or famine, or 
flood — which necessarily involves a care- 
ful seclusion of his individuality from or- 
dinary: eyes; but enough is patent to 
show that the emperor, when he pleases, 
is as absolute as a sovereign can be who 
is bound by certain traditional principles. 
He cannot legislate at will any more than 
the sultan can ; but the hierarchy of the 
“services”? who govern and administer 
the empire ends in*him, and if he pleases 
and has the mental force, he can impose 
his policy on his people as fully as any 
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other sovereign, the Mikado of Japan, 
perhaps, excepted. It is true, affairs can 
go on without him, the Council of Six 
acting like a cabinet, and with more direct 
authority ; and this has been the case for 
a long time, Hienfung, the emperor whom 
we defeated in 1860, having been a worn- 
out debauchee and drug-eater, guarded 
like an idol from the external world ; and 
his successor, first a child controlled by 
an overbearing minister, and afterwards 
a lad just beginning life, and as is as- 
serted, with a tendency towards his 
father’s debilitating vices. Itis true, too, 
that the group of nobles and statesmen 
immediately around the throne have in 
the long interregnum of thirteen years 
possessed themselves of the springs of 
power to a degree formerly unknown ; 
that Toungchi, the lad just dead, failed in 
a most extraordinary manner in a desper- 
ate effort to emancipate himself from 
Prince Kung, whom he dismissed and de- 
graded one week for disrespect to the 
throne, and next week was compelled to 
reinstate in all his honours and offices ; 
and that it may be the policy of the coun- 
cil to endeavour, during a succession of 
minorities, to perpetuate their power. 
But no expert in Chinese politics doubts, 
we believe, that the keystone of the Chi- 
nese system is still the emperor, that the 
millions recognize no other rightful lord ; 
that if he is of full age, and willing to 
give orders, he must be obeyed ; that his 
will alone would outweigh that of all the 
statesmen around him; that, for exam- 
ple, if he inclined to a warlike policy, 
China would sooner or later go to war. 
The ceremonies which hedge him in are 
not more severe than the ceremonies 
which hedge in a pope, and which leave 
the personality of the pope still all-im- 
portant, nor is there any proof that, his 
order once passed, it could till recalled 
be disobeyed. Still less wilt any one 
doubt that a change in the succession 
leaves room for a vast number of ambi- 
tions, and may completely change the 
character and policy of the scarcely- 
known junta which for thirteen years has 
controlled the policy of China. New 
men, and above all, new women, must ob- 
tain influence, and may exercise it in 
ways of grave importance to European 
interests. 

The soul of this jumta is supposed to 
be Prince Kung, and it is obvious that 
he is necessary to it, or the extraordi- 
nary effort which induced the late empe- 
ror to recall his decree of degradation 
would not have been made, and it is 


.be no question. 
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nearly certain that he will for the pres- 
ent return to power. The force which 
coerced Toungchi will coerce’ the 
“grandson of Prince Tung, now five 
years old.” The disturbing element, the 
emperor just arriving at manhood, and 
clearly anxious to emancipate him- 
self by sacrificing Kung and his allies, 
has gone, and the governing committee 
is once more free to pursue the policy 
which it has for thirteen years so per- 
sistently followed up. What that policy 
is is another question, one party of Eu- 
ropeans in China declaring strongly that 
Prince Kung’s name is synonymous with 
peace and “civilization,” and another 
that he never concedes anything till he 
is compelled, but of its results there can 
Very steady hands, with 
very far-reaching designs, have governed 
during that time the Chinese Empire. 
When they took power the empire seemed 
to be going to pieces from internal dis- 
sensions, but now the Pekin government 
is as well obeyed throughout its enor- 
mous territory as that of Calcutta. 
Prince Kung, if he be the dominant 
spirit, has, as we read the recent history 
of China, determined to temporize with 
Europe until he can reinvigorate the 
monarchy, and has granted every request 
strongly urged by the resident envoys, 
except free entrance into the interior of 
the empire. He has used the skill of the 
barbarians in finance until he has credit 
enough to raise a loan, and has money 
not only for the daily expenses of the 
administration, which are supplied from 
the provisional fiscs, but for warlike pur- 
poses; has formed an army, or two 
armies, which can move, and fight, and 
conquer ; has stamped out the embers of 
the dangerous Taeping movement; has 
not only crushed but extirpated the Mo- 
hammedans of the west; has alarmed 
Nepaul into some transactions of which 
the India Office probably has the key, but 
which suggest submissions ; has attacked 
the new ruler of Kashgar, risking there- 
by Russian interference ; and has on the 
eastern side so reorganized the Chinese 
forts, artillery, and military arrangements 
that European residents think the next 
war will be most formidable, and have be- 
come liable to accesses of panic. A war 
with Japan, which would have interrupt- 
ed these measures, and have given Eu- 
rope an invaluable ally in the Far East, 
was avoided by concessions which must 
have galled Chinese pride intolerably, 
and ach, but for a serious purpose, 
would scarcely have been made; and 
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the interference of the emperor, who passing over grown members of the Im- 
wanted to rule for himself, was in some, perial House ; but toassert that a change 
way, it may have been by a harem in-|in the depositaries of power in an empire 


trigue, it may have been a a threat 
which he knew could be fulfilled, over- 
come by means which for the first time 
in centuries exhibited the semi-sacred 
emperor to his subjects as a person 
whose will could be set at naught. The 
theories prevalent in China to explain 
these occurrences are many, the most 
prevalent being the existence of two 
parties in the inner cabinet, one hostile 
and one friendly to the foreigner; but 
the facts, the few undeniable and known 
facts, all point one way,— to the existence 
in Pekin of a committee which includes 
Prince Kung, which is not divided, which 
is resolute, patient,and able, which has 
resolved to consolidate the central au- 
thority, to crush down all rebellion, 
whether provincial or general, whether 
stirred up by fanaticism or only by dis- 
content, and to keep off the intruding 
foreigner even at the hazard of war, and 
which hitherto has succeeded in all its 
designs except the subjugation of Kash- 
gar. Whether, as some observers think, 
the designs include the isolation of China 
by the expulsion of Europeans we can- 
not tell, but the facts that Chinais gov- 
erned by strong men with a definite ob- 
ject, that their government has lasted 
thirteen years, and that the death of 
Toungchi will protect it for fifteen years 
more, seem to us to suggest the only ex- 
planation of all thathas occurred, and it 
is not a pleasant one. 
power in China can form a strong army 
—and the evidence points that way — 
and can maintain a persistent and cour- 
ageous policy, a contest with China would 


If the governing | 


situated like that of China, which can 
drag half Europe to war at its own dis- 
cretion, is a matter of no great impor- 
tance, is unsound. China is too near to 
Russia, Great Britain, Portugal, Holland, 
and all European powers with commerce 
for that kind of indifference, and we may 
yet find that the death of the secluded 
lad whose end was announced by tele- 
graph on Tuesday is the event of the 
year. The emperor of China matters 
little to London, but the policy of China 
matters a good deal, and that policy may 
be seriously modified by an event which 
for half a generation will leave China 
without the ruler whom her people are 
accustomed to obey. However weak the 
throne, the person whose signature is 
necessary to all acts will never be with- 
out areal influence on affairs. 








From Our Own Fireside. 
POPES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE sixteenth century was prolific of 
popes. During this ninteenth we have 
had as yet but five: whereas Pius V., 
who wore the triple tiara in 1570, was al- 
ready the eleventh: and six more suc- 
ceeded him before the century’s close. 
At that time Venice was an important 
power, and its diplomatists were busy in 
every court of Europe ; and some of the 
| relazioni of those ambassadors, which 
| still exist amid the archives of that city 
jon the sea, contain noticeable sketches 
of about a dozen “ Popes of the Period” 





be, either for Russia or England, a formid-|— from Alexander VI. to Clement VIII. 
able and expensive affair; and the date | Interesting as historic studies, these 
of that contest would not rest with the | sketches have considerable value for the 
Foreign Office, either of St. Petersburg 'students.of contemporary politics, as 
or London. The governing committee ' showing that there is an unbroken con- 
of Pekin can, if that is part of their plan, 'tinuity in what may be called the papal 
force on a struggle in any year and at/idea. The diplomatists of Venice were 
almost any moment, merely by hinting to | men of unusual capacity. In that aristo- 
their satraps and their generals that, on (cratic republic politics were the neces- 
the -whole, the hour for a struggle has :sary business of the patricians, and an 
arrived. Russia could not sit quiet and 'examination of the marvellous portraits 
see Kashgar occupied, or Great Britain | of Titian confirms the idea that the men 
bear the seizure of Khatmandoo — which he had to portray possessed genius for 
has happened once before—or Europe diplomacy. Their thoughtful eyes show 
generally endure the summary extinction | power of calm, yet indefatigable observa- 
of the whites in the treaty ports. We tion: theircurved firm lips show subtlety 
pretend to no special knowledge of dy- and fluency. The mighty painter lived 


nastic politics in Pekin, and doubt if any 
European quite understands the govern- 
ing ideas of her cabinet, or the reason for 


through two centuries, dying of the plague 
in his hundredth year, — so he had ample 
experience of the character of his con- 
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temporaries. The first sketch that Ve- 
netian diplomatists furnish is of Rome 
under Alexander VI., when the infamous 
Czsar Borgia was master of the situation. 
The straightforward simplicity with which 
this unscrupulous assassin’s conduct is 
described is curious :—“ Every morn- 
ing,” writes the ambassador, “ it is an- 
nounced that during the night he has 
killed four or five nobles or bishops.” 
This man had a genius for murder; he 
was the Napoleon of assassins. The 
pope is thus sketched by the ambassa- 
dor Capelo: — “The pope is seventy, 
but grows younger every day ; his cares 
and troubles never last more than a 
night: he is of anature by no means 
serious, and thinks only of his own in- 
terests ; his sole ambition is the aggran- 
dizement of his children. Me d’altro 
cura.” Pius III., Alexander’s successor, 
reigned only twenty-six days. Julius II. 
was a soldier-pope. . . . Of him tradition 
says that, when he had declared war 
against the French, he threw the pontifi- 
cal keys into the Tiber, saying that, as 
Peter’s keys were powerless, he should 
draw the sword of Paul. “ This pope,” 
wrote the Venetian ambassador, “ would 
like to be lord and master of the world’s 
game.” He is not the only pope who 


has had such a desire, one way or an- 


other. When Michael Angelo was exe- 
cuting his statue, he proposed to put a 
book in the left hand. ‘“ No,” said the 
pope, “ give me a sword — I am no theo- 
logian.” Possibly this also might be 
said of some of his successors. Next 
came the great Medicean pontiff, Leo X., 
in whose days the papacy culminated in 
munificence, but received a fatal blow. 
The key to his character is found in his 
remark to his brother Julian, when he 
was chosen pope: “Let us profit by the 
papacy, since God has given it us.” Av- 
arice appears to have been his reigning 
quality. ... He liked good eating, this 
Leo X., but seems to have thought it his 
duty to fast on the appointed days; he 
liked good drinking even better, and 
was wont to say that one glass of wine 
made him want another. “He had a 
very good figure, a large gross head, a 
beautiful hand; his habitual gesture was 
to keep his hand near his nose; he was 
an admirable talker; he promised enor- 
mously, but seldom kept his promises.” 
He had an exquisite artistic taste, and 
the musicians of Rome had a gay time of 
it while he was pope. And who was his 
successor? Who came after this mag- 
nificent lover of the beautiful, this in- 
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tensely zxsthetic pontiff? It was Flor- 
ence of Utrecht, a German, an austere 
and taciturn monk, who next appeared 
upon the scene to occupy the chair of 
the Borgias and Medicis for about a 
year! Adrian VI. was acardinal scarcely 
known. He lived in Spain. The con- 
clave were divided between the Cardinals 
Medici and Farnese, and suddenly some 
one proposed this unknown man — who 
was elected. Of such election had there 
come any good, it might have been styled 
divine inspiration: but it was simply an 
interregnum, followed by the return of 
the Medici. Adrian VI. was a solitary 
ascetic, who kept all rules of the Church, 
rose to prayers at all hours of the night, 
and astonished Rome by never eating a 
dinner that cost aducat. And this after 
Leo the Magnificent! Clement VIL, in 
whose time there were many troubles for 
Rome, succeeded this ascetic hierarch. 
Although a Medici, he had none of Leo’s 
superb extravagance. He was cold and 
irresolute, slow and illiberal; he lived 
economically ; it astonished Rome to be 
ruled by a Medici who never hunted, and 
who kept neither buffoons nor musicians. 
Rome loved him not. 


From The Celestial Empire — Shanghai. 
CHINESE OBITUARY CUSTOMS. 


Or all their cherished ceremonies, 
there are none the Chinese observe with 
more scrupulous exactness than those 
connected with death and mourning. We 


have just heard of the governor of Ki- 


angsu going into retirement because of 
the decease of his mother; and so he 
will remain, ineligible to any office, for 
the space of three years. He will not 
shave his head for one hundred days. 
For forty-seven nights he will sleep ina 
hempen garment, with his head resting 
on a brick and stretched on the hard 
ground, by the side of the coffin which 
holds the remains of the parent who gave 
him birth. He will go down upon his 
knees and humbly £o-/’ow to each friend 
and relative at their first meeting after 
the sad event —a tacit acknowledgment 
that it was but his own want of filial 
piety which brought his beloved mother 
prematurely tothe grave. To the coolies 
who bear the coffin to its resting-place on 
the slope of some wooded hill or beneath 
the shade of aclump of dark-leaved cy- 
press trees, he will make the same obei- 
sance. Their lives and properties are 
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at his disposal day and night ; but he has 
now a favour to ask which no violence 
could secure, and pleads thus that his 
mother’s body may be carried gently, 
without jar or concussion of any kind. 
He will have her laid by the side of 
his father, in a coffin which costs per- 
haps two hundred taels, and repair 
thither periodically to appease her de- 
arted spirit with votive offerings of 
ruit, vegetables, and pork. 

Immediately after the decease of a 
parent, the children and other near rela- 
tives communicate the news to friends 
living farther off by what is called an 
“announcement of death,” which merely 
states that the father or mother as the 
case may be, has died, and that they, the 
survivors, are entirely to blame. With 
this is sent a “sad report,” or in other 
words a detailed account of deceased’s 
last illness, how it originated, what med- 
icine was prescribed, and taken, and sun- 
dry other interesting particulars. These 
friends reply by sending a present of 
money to help defray funeral expen- 
ses, a present of food or joss-stick, or 
even a detachment of priests to read the 
prescribed liturgies over the dead. Some- 
times a large scroll is written and for- 
warded, inscribed with a few such ap- 
propriate words as — “ A herohas gone!” 
When all these have been received, the 
members of the bereaved family issue a 

rinted form of thanks, one copy being 
eft at the house of each contributor and 
worded thus : —“ This is to express the 
thanks of ——, the orphan son who weeps 
tears of blood and bows his head: of 

, the mourning brother who weeps 
and bows his head: of ——, the mourn- 
ing nephew who wipes away his tears and 
bows his head.” 

It is well known that all old and even 
middle-aged people in China like having 
their coffins prepared ready for use. A 
dutiful son will see that his parents are 
thus provided, sometimes many years be- 
fore their death, and the old people will 
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invite relatives or friends to examine and 
admire both the materials and workman- 
ship, as if it were some beautiful picture 
or statue of which they had just cause to 
be proud. Upon the coffin is carved an 
inscription with the name and titles of 
its occupant; if a woman, the name of 
her husband. At the foot of the coffin 
are buried two stone tablets face to 
face; one bears the name and titles of 
the deceased, and the other a short ac- 
count of his life, what year he was born 
in, what were his achievements as a 
scholar, and how many children were 
born to him. Periods of mourning are 
regulated by the degrees of relationship 
to the dead. A son wears his white 
clothes for three years—actually for 
twenty-eight months ; and a wife mourns 
her husband for the same period. The 
death of a wife, however, calls for only a 
single year of grief; for, as the sacred 
edict points out, if your wife dies you can 
marry another. The same time suffices 
for brother, sister, or child. Marriages 
contracted during these days of mourn- 
ing are not only invalid, but the offend- 
ing parties are punished with a greater 
or less number of blows according to the 
gravity of the offence. Ipnumerable 
other petty restrictions are imposed by 
national or local custom, which are ob- 
served with a certain amount of fidelity, 
though instances are not wanting where 
the whole thing is shirked as inconven- 
ient and a bore. 

Cremation, once the prevailing fashion 
in China, is now reserved for the priest 
of Buddha alone —that self-made out- 
cast from society, whose parting soul re- 
lies on no fond breast, who has no kith 
or kin to shed “some pious drops the 
closing eye requires ;” but who, seated 
in an iron chair beneath the miniature 
pagoda erected in most large temples for 
that purpose, passes away in fire and 
smoke from this vale of tears and sin, to 
be absorbed in the blissful nothingness 
of an eternal Nirvana, 





